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THE WIDENING VISION. 


BY GEORGE 


The crane, with outspread wing, that heads 
the file, 
Pauses not, feels no backward impulses 
Behind it summer was, and is no more; 
Before it lies the summer it wil! reach 
Or fallin the mid-ocean. You no less 
Must feel the force sublime of growing life 
New thoughts are urgent as the growth of 
wings; 
The widening vision is imperious. 
— The Spanish Gypsy. 


ELIOT. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The two Chicago school teachers who 
have beaten all the big corporations and 
added fifteen million dollars a year to the 
receiving 
Chi- 








revenues of the city, are now 
well-merited congratulations, The 
cago Journal says, editorially: 


Surely it is a proud day for the school- 
ma‘ams, and Misses Goggin and Haley de- 
serve well of their city. Despite obstacles 
and discouragements which were consid- 
ered insurmountable, they persevered in 
their determination to compel rich corpo- 

rations to pay their proportionable amount 

of taxés, so that the children of Chicago 
might at least receive the rudiments ‘of 
an education, and they have won. The 
Supreme Court of the State sustains their 
contention that the capital stock of cor- 
porations is taxable property, and has 
affirmed the judgment rendered by Cir- 
cuit Judge Thompson at Springfield last 
May. This decision is of untold value to 
the city of Chicago, and will add millions 
of dollars to its resources, No more will 
we hear of diminishing revenues, of an 
empty treasury, and of impending bank- 
ruptey. Unclean streets, an insufficient 
police force, and the various ills that 
afflict a poverty -stricken city will no 
longer jar the civic pride of citizens. Our 
children shall not lack for schooling, or 
our teachers for their pay. We shall at 
least have income enough to pay as we 
go, in a style commensurate with the 
greatness of Chicago, and that is all we 
want. Our citizens should erect statues 
in honor of these two heroines who have 
braved so much, have fought so courage- 
ously, and have saved their city. 





Of the women who recently took com- 
petitive examinations in Washington for 
positions in the civil service, over 77 per 
cent, passed as against 62 per cent. of the 
men. 





Mrs. Margaret Sangster, president of 
the Young Women’s Settlement at Christo- 
dora House, 147 Avenue B, New York, 
sent word to the Fusion Campaign Com- 
mittee that they could use Christodora 
House for meetings. Mrs. Sangster sug- 
gested the use of the house because there 
are many young men in the Tompkins 
Square district who can be won for the 
Fusion ticket if the issues of the present 





campaign are placed clearly before them. 
Mrs. Sangster’s offer was accepted at 
once. 
BP 

The New York Commercial Advertiser 
well says that ‘‘President Roosevelt’s se- 
lection of William Dudley Foulke as a 
member of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission is simply ideal. There is no 
other man in the United States who so 
completely meets the requirements of the 
position as Mr. Foulke does. He has 
been for many years one of the most ear- 
nest and devoted advocates of civil service 
reform that the country has had, being 
one of the mostactive and energetic mem- 
bers of the National League and one of 
the most fair-minded.” 








On Friday, Nov. 8, the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Art Museum in 
Springfield. Supt. William E, Hatch, of 
New Bedford, will speak. Hon, James 
Russell Parsons, Jr., secretary of the Re- 
gents of* the University, Albany, N. Y., 
will present ‘‘The Work of the College 
and High School Departments of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York’’; Prof. 
William H. Burnham, of Clark University 
gives ‘‘Ways and Means of Securing from 
Pupils Maximum Work with Minimum 
Fatigue’; Mr. J. W. McDonald, agent of 
the State Board of Education, Dr. T. M. 
Balliet, Superintendent of Schools of 
Springfield, and others will also speak. 
Members of school committees are admit- 
ted to the privileges of the Association, 
and all persons interested in the public 
schools are cordially invited. 








ee 

Rev. Percy 8S. Grant, of the Church of 
the Ascension, New York City, sharply 
criticises the recent convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention and the 
attitude of the House of Bishops. He 
says: 

The truth seems to be that the House 
of Bishops is getting to represent a reac- 
tionary conservatism. The mediwval view 
of marriage which the Bishops wished to 
make the law of the Church would have 
been fastened on us but for such strong 
voices raised in protest as those of Dr. 
Huntington and Dr. Greer. The attempted 
legislation to make the marriage of di- 
vorced persons impossible within our 
church was like trying to make the out- 
side of the platterclean. It was a whiten- 
ing of sepulchres, 





er 

Miss Sileock, who attended the recent 
Trades Union Congress, as delegate from 
the Wigan Power-loom Weavers, carried 
with her the following resolution from 
them: 

That, in view of the unsatisfactory state 
of legislation for women, especially those 
employed in our mills and workshops, the 
Parliamentary Franchise should be ex- 
tended to women on the same terms as 
men. 

Miss Sileock was placed on the Fran- 
chise Committee, and the weavers’ 
lution came before it with a resolution 
for adult suffrage. The committee adopt- 
ed the following resolution and invited 
Miss Silcuck to move it: 


reso- 


That this Congress is of opinion that 
the time is ripe for the extension of the 
franchise to all adult men and women on 
the principle of one adult one vote,and that 
the Parliamentary Committee be instruct- 
ed to make this matter a test question at 
the next general election. 

Miss Silcock, in advocating the resolu- 
tion before the Congress, said there were 
five million working women in England 
who had to earn their own living, and 
some protection should be extended to 
them, so that by means of the vote they 
might assist in bringing about legislation 
which would enable them to live as well 
as to exist (cheers). Miss Whyte (who 
represented the women bookbinders of 
London for the twenty-first time) second- 
ed the resolution, which was carried by 
acclamation. 





WOMEN AGAINST TAMMANY. 





Among the many counts in the heavy 
indictment against Tammany, one which 
has especially excited the indignation of 
women is the proof that the police have 
systematically protected an organized 
traffic in young girls, called the ‘‘cadet 
system.” District Attorney Philbin’s re- 
cently published statement seems incredi- 
ble, yet it is backed by the citation of so 
many specific cases that conviction is 
forced upon the most unwilling mind. 

There are certain young men who make 
a regular business of entrapping girls for 
disorderly houses. Sometimes the young 
man makes love to and marries an unsus- 
pecting girl, and then places her in a dis- 





reputable house, where she is kept a pris- 
oner. Sometimes he seduces her, and 
then sells her to one of these resorts, It 
is said that under Tammany rule there 
are thousands of girls thus held in bond- 
age and forced to lead an evil life, with no 
option in the matter. The District Attor- 
ney writes: 

To the average citizen such things may 
seem impossible, and it will scarcely be 
believed that the victim cannot escape if 
she determines to do so. It might be 
supposed that the aid of the police could 
be readily enlisted, but that avenue of es- 
cape is almost invariably inaccessible, be- 
cause the persons who engage in this 
nefarious trade have, as a preliminary 
measure and as part of their business 
scheme, made arrangements with the 
police; so that no matter how much of a 
man the patrolman may be to whose notice 
such a case is brought, and no matter how 
virtuous he himself may be, he dares not 
interfere with the perpetration of this 
awful wrong, because of the fear of the 
severest discipline. 

It is no wonder that women who have 
never before felt any wish to “meddle in 
politics’ are now working with might and 
main to defeat Tammany. New York and 
Philadelphia are to-day the two most 
striking object-lessons in this country on 
the need of woman’s ballot. One city is 
nominally under Democratic and the 
other under Republican rule, but there is 
little to choose between them. Both are 
really under the rule of vice and crime. 

The shameful facts have been thorough- 
ly ventilated by the newspapers, yet in 
spite of the efforts of the Citizens’ Union, 
the registration in New York for the com- 
ing municipal election is reported to be 
light—far lighter than for the last presi- 
dential election. Nevertheless, the friends 
of reform are working to win. On the 
issue of the election depend thousands of 
lives—for Tammany’s foul streets have 
caused a marked rise in the death-rate— 
and also the ruin or salvation of thousands 
of children’s characters. Yet no woman 
can cast a vote to help decide it. 

Ais Oe 
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NO FORTNIGHTLY NEXT WEEK. 

It may be well to remind the members 
of the M. W. S. A. that as three weeks in- 
stead of two intervene between the fourth 
Tuesday of October and the second Tues- 
day of November, there will be no ‘‘fort- 
nightly’ until November 1z. 


-_—- 


A VICTORY IN FRANCE. 





Two women have just been elected 
members of the Labor Council of Paris, 
Mile. Malvina Levy, the delegate from the 
Women Stenographers’ Union, and Mile. 
Bouvier, of the Dressmakers’ Union. This 
is regarded by the French papers as a sig- 
nal victory for women. 

Mile, Levy founded the Women Stenog- 
raphers’ Union two years ago, and has 
ever since been its guiding spirit. It has 
found permanent employment for 120 
women, has opened and maintained 
courses of study, and its good work has 
attracted the favorable attention of the 
Minister of Commerce. Mlle. Levy was 
nominated unanimously by her Union as 
a candidate from the 4th Section of the 
fifth division—that of Banking and Insur- 
ance. The men members of the ‘*Cham- 
bre syndicale des Employés’’ voted in a 
body for the candidate of the women 
stenographers. When she expressed her 
thanks, M. Dalle wrote back, voicing the 
sentiments of the National Federation of 
Employees: 

You have no reason either to thank me 
personally or to thank our friends of the 
Chambre syndicale des Employés for hav- 
ing chosen you as their candidate for the 
Labor Council of Paris; it is we, on the 
contrary, who have reason to thank your 
Union for choosing you to represent it, 
and at the same time to represent women 
in the Labor Council. 

Though the women who were your 
competitors were undoubtedly capable of 
performing the duties, they certainly did 
not possess in as high a degree your per- 
sonal qualities of coolness, judgment, and 
intelligence already ripened by persistent 
work, nor your gifts for organization and 
method. 

La Fronde says the electoral college of 
the Fourth Section has made an excellent 
choice. Mlle, Levy and Mile. Bouvier will 
take part officially in the investigations 
ordered by the Higher Council of Labor, 
will sometimes have to intervene in dis- 
putes between employers and employed, 
will be called upon to furnish accurate in- 
formation in regard to women’s work, 
and, in short, to give their opinion upon 
all economic questions coming within the 
scope of their department. 





MISS HALEY WELCOMED IN BOSTON. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, told the teachers 
of Middlesex County, at their 49th annual 
meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 

25, how she and her fellow-workers in the 
schools saved Chicago millions of dollars 
in taxes, and secured for themselves a 
promised increase in salaries. Her story 
was timely, because only the day before, 
while Miss Haley was on the train for 
Boston, the Supreme Court of Illinois 
handed down a decision which means suc- 
cess, after two years of uphill struggle, in 
a woman’s fight against gigantic corpora- 
tions. It was interesting, because to most 
of the audience the circumstances of the 
struggle (though it has been carried on so 
long) were practically unknown, 

Miss Haley came direct from her train 
to the platform of Tremont Temple. Pres- 
ident Condon had told the meeting some- 
thing of her work and its success, and 
when she appeared, in the flush of vic- 
tory, she was greeted with applause. She 
was introduced as one who had been 
speaking with the courage of conviction, 
and would now speak with the courage of 
accomplishment. 

Then shestepped forward—this young 
and pretty woman who stirred Chicago 
upside down until she had her way. She 
wasted no time in compliments to chair- 
man and audience, but plunged right into 
her subject. It was a simple, but absorb- 
ing narrative of accomplishment. 


I suppose most of you know, she said, 
what we were fighting for—an equable 
taxation. In 1899 five corporations, hold- 
ing public franchises worth $135,000,000, 
paid not one cent in taxes onthem. Yes- 
terday the Supreme Court upheld the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court compelling the 
State Board of Equalization to assess these 
corporations for taxes which they escaped 
before. 

This is the way the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation got into the fight. The feder- 
ation includes about four thousand of the 
six thousand teachers in the city, and in 
1898, through its efforts, teachers’ salaries 
were raised,’so that after ten years of ex- 
perience they could get $1,000 a year, the 
same as the firemen and policemen. In 
1899, when it came time to pay, we didn’t 
get the increase, but were told that in the 
next year the new revenue law would yield 
so much income that the money could be 
paid for both 1900 and 1899, But 1900 
came and not only was the increase not 
paid, but our right to it taken away. The 
new revenue law, instead of increasing the 
city’s income, had left it in sucha pass as 
it had never experienced before. The 
newspapers and the city officials declared 
that the auditor had not apportioned the 
appropriations correctly; but some of us 
teachers stumbled across a little newspa- 
per clipping which laid the shortage to 
this failure on the part of the State Board 
of Equalization to assess capital stock in 
various corporations in the city. Among 
these corporations was the Pullman Com- 
pany, the Gas and Coke Company (which 
holds a perpetual franchise) and the vari- 
ous traction companies—all with fran- 
chises aggregating hundreds of millions 
in value. 

So we borrowed a statute book and 
found that it was the duty of this board 
to assess the corporations. We looked 
into it a little further and asked a man to 
help us. Headvised us to go to the coun- 
ty clerk’s office, and ask to see the State 
auditor's report, which gives a list of as- 
sessed corporations. We waited two days 
forthe man to go with us, but he didn’t 
come, and we started out—two of us 
alone. The County Clerk was busy. 
‘*Well, we'll wait for him,’ said one. So 
finally we got hold of the records. There 
were the names of five or ten little thou- 
sand-dollar companies, but no Pullman, 
no traction, no gas and coke among them. 

So we asked the clerk about them, and 
he looked at us open-eyed. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘Well,’’? said he, “if you are 
really in earnest (and I think you are) I 
will show you alot of other things you 
ought to know.’’ So he pulled down the 
records for years back, showing that in 
earlier times these untaxed corporations 
had paid taxes on more than fort? mil- 
lions, 

How had they been dropped from the 
list? We consulted our statutes again 
and found that the companies were obliged 
to make yearly statements to the asses- 
sors. We went to the assessors and asked 
for these statements. ‘But,’ said they, 
‘the corporations never make any state- 
ments and this office has never required 
them to do so.’’ For twenty-eight years 
the law had been in effect and the proper 
officers had never made any effort to en- 
force it! So we consulted our statute 
again and went to the county recorder’s, 
where a list of taxable corporations was 
supposed to be kept. The county recorder 
had no such list. 

So we went back to the teachers and 
put the facts before them. They knew 
that it required action, and without five 
minutes’ debate they voted unanimously 
for action, and when the Board of Equal- 


KConcluded on page 346) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MARIE CORELLI wants to consolidate 
all Shakespeare clubs everywhere into one 
general world-wide society, with head- 
quarters at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Mrs. T. B. BLACKSTONE will present 
Hyde Park, Chicago, with a magnificent 
public library building, completely fur- 
nished and equipped, costing $100,000. 

Mrs, 0, C. Epwakrps, of Montreal, con- 
tributes to the admirable handbook, **The 
Women of Canada,”’ prepared at the ex- 
pense of the Dominion Government for 
distribution at the Glasgow Exposition, a 
chapter on “The Political Position of 
Women in Canada. It is full of curious 
and interesting information not elsewhere 
obtainable. 


Miss CHARLOTTE O’CoNNOR ECCLEs, 
journalist and literary woman, has been 
sent by the Irish Board of Agriculture to 
persuade women of the country districts 
to seek for training in domestic science. 
To this end she will lecture on hygiene, 
food, clothing, show how labor may be 
lightened, waste prevented, and homes 
made comfortable by training. 

MME. HUBERTINE AUCLERT, @ French- 
woman, who favors equal rights for wom- 
en, has hit upon a novel way of preaching 
this gospel. The new French postage 
stamps represent a young woman resting 
her hand on a tablet which bears the 
words, “The rights of man.’’ Mme. 
Auclert has caused to be made a quantity 
of bluestamps which show a young man 
resting his hand on a tablet with the 
words, “The rights of women,’’ She 
recommends persons who believe in equal 
rights to affix one of these stamps to each 
letter, side by side with the official stamp 
of the government, 

Miss Linian Norton, of Texas, has 
just been appointed by Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Madden as superin- 
tendent of the postal finance system of 


the U. S. Postoffice Department. The 
appointment is only temporary. She will 
hold the position until January 1, 1902. 


The place is one of considerable responsi- 
bility, requiring a large bond as security, 
and the salary is $2250 a year. The posi- 
tion is the highest ever occupied by a 
woman in the department, and is made in 
recognition of Miss Norton’s great execu- 
tive ability. She has acted as head of the 
division on many occasions when the 
superintendent was absent. 


Mrs. WiLLiAM H. ScCHIEFFELIN, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, President Roosevelt's 
sister, and Mrs. Charles H. Strong, repre- 
senting the Women’s Municipal League of 
New York, carried to the Citizens’ Union 
headquarters, last Saturday, the largest 
contribution yet made to the Tammany 
campaign fund, in the form of a check for 
$32,500. The Women’s Municipal League 
was organized primarily to fight Tammany 
on the issue of the slavery of women and 
the ‘‘cadet’? system. The women asked 
Judge Jerome’s advice what to do, and he 
said they could help most by raising ‘*the 
sinews of war.’’ They went out and in 
three days and a half raised 382,500. They 
told Dr. Gould, the treasurer of the Citi- 
Union, that it was only their first 
visit, and that they hoped to be back 
again with more money several times be 
fore the close of the campaign, 


Mrs. RowkNA EAKIN OVERALL, wife 
of Dr. George W. Overall, of Chicago, is 
the ‘Class Daughter’’ of Yale’s distin- 
guished class of 1856, which celebrated 
its 45th anniversary re-union during the 
recent bi-centennial. Mrs. Overall was 
the guest of her father’s classmates on 
that occasion, and presented them with a 
beautiful blue silk class banner, her own 
handiwork. Yale's traditionary usage 
has long been to presenta silver cup to 
the first boy born to a member of the class 
after graduation. Mrs. Overall is the 
first of her sex to whom the class vote 
has awarded a similar distinction. She is 
a daughter of Tennessee, being the child 
of the late Emmet Eakin, of Murfreesboro. 
Of the class of 1856 forty-eight of the 97 
graduates survive, and nearly 30 were 
present to greet Mrs. Overall at the re- 
ception given in her honor at Yale. 
These included U. S. Senator Depew, 
Justices Brewer and Brown, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Prof. Paine, of Bangor, 
Col. L. W. Finlay, of Memphis, Tenn., 
Hon. A. W. Harriott, H. B. M. Commis- 
sioner at Turks Island, Charles T. Catlin, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. T. Brown of the 
Youth’s Companion, J. L. Whitney, of 
Boston Public Library, and Hon. J. M. 
Fiske, Deputy Collector of Boston. 


zens’ 
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MISS HALEY WELCOMED IN BOSTON. 


Concluded from First Page 


ization met again, went with the six 
thousand schvol teachers of Chicago back 
of us and asked them to tax corporations 
fairly. They listened to us with atten- 
tion, but when it came to choosing be- 
tween the corporations and the people of 
Chicago, they chose the corporations. 
Then we filed a mandamus to compel 
them to do their duty, and until that mo- 
ment they hadn’t thought we were in 
earnest. ' 

Just after one of our mass meetings a 
member of this board came to our office 
to explain his attitude, and tell us what 
we should do in other directions. I lis- 
tened to his falsehoods as long as I could, 
and then I told him, fairly and squarely: 
“If you want to come here and talk real 
business you are welcome, I see through 
your mask: 1 know that I am speaking 
the truth in this matter and you are not.”’ 
“Well,” said he, “I believe you do.” 
Then he opened up—told us the whole 
thing, even to the price of each member 
of the board. We found from him that 
the men from the country districts were 
cheaper to buy and since they formed a 
majority of the board it was through them 
that the work was done. 

From this man’s revelations we knew 
what we had got todo. In the first place, 
we tried to find out what rule had been 
made for assessing corporation property, 
other than tangible property. We found 
that back in 1873, when the board was 
first organized, it had made a rule; had 
followed it in 1873, 1874, 1875 and 1876, 
and then had dropped it without repeal- 
ing it. It had become a dead letter. It 
was the same rule which Mayor Tom 
Johnson is trying to apply in Cleveland; 
which reformers are trying to apply in 
New York, only the Ford law won't let 
them; and the application of which in San 
Francisco saved the city ten or fifteen 
millions in taxes—a rule which appeals to 
the common sense of everybody. It is 
to find out the market value of a corpora- 
tion’s stocks and bonds; subtract from 
that the value of the tangible property, 
and there you have in dollars and cents 
the value of the franchise. 

With this rule we went before the board. 
We were listened to politely, and referred 
to the committee on capital stocks, Again 
we were listened to politely, and the com- 
mittee adjourned. The board met again 
and we appeared. The members looked 
surprised. ‘‘Have you anything new to 
put before us?’ asked they. ‘*No,’’ we an- 
swered, but we didn’t leave. We camped 
down there at Springfield, and for three 
months the board went through this farce 
for our benefit—met once or twice a 
week, read the minutes of the previous 
meeting and adjourned. This continued 
until Nov. 16. ‘Then we found that they 
were not going to do anything, and so we 
filed our suit. 

This was not an ordinary proceeding. 
No suit like it had been made in the courts 
of Illinois, in the courts of the country, 
before. The board, through its attorneys. 
declared that as a body created by the 
Legislature it was on a par with the courts 
themselves, and could not be sued. But 
Judge Creighton decided that it could be 
sued, and so we won the first point of our 
contention, 

This was on the afternoon of Nov, 21. 
On the night of the 21st two train-loads 
of corporation counsels came down to 
Springtield, and on the morning of the 
22d the great crime was committed, which 
the Supreme Court decision yesterday has 
just wiped out. Without a word of dis- 
cussion, by a unanimous vote, the board 
abolished the rule for determining value 
of franchises. In the afternoon the cor- 
poration counsels appeared at a hearing 
to recommend a new rule. We appeared, 
too, and had to listen to talk which sur; 
prised some of the men themselves, when 
we quoted their words in public meetings 
afterwards. The rule which they made 
at that meeting has since been declared 
by the courts to be fraudulent—framed 
for fraudulent purposes—and has now 
been annulled. 

But later we had our time with the at- 
torneys. When the case went further into 
the courts they refused to appear, thought 
they could ignore the courts as well as 
laws. Then a sheriff was sent up to bring 
down the president of the Union Traction 
Company—an organization with $82,000, - 
000 worth of property, $72,000,000 of 
which was escaping taxation every year, 
Ile came, and then all came; and what is 
more, brought their books, which nobody 


we 


had been able to see before. Then we 
found that they had been paying fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and even 


thirty-five per cent. dividends on property 
not taxed at all. 

Well, the decision was in our favor, and 
you should have seen how it encouraged 
the people of Chicago. These were the 
words we had to meet everywhere during 

ur tight, in the mouths of well-meaning 
| who should have been with us. 
‘What's the use? The courts are with the 
corporations, anyway. What’s the use?” 
And though I’m glad that the city of Chi- 
cago and the Board of Education have the 
money, I am gladder still for the stimulus 
which this triumph will be to public faith 
in civic virtue. 

And the women did this all alone. The 
newspapers never helped us. Not until 


peopte 


six months ago, when they saw how 
things were inevitably going, did they 


even print the facts. We had to get hold 
of public sentiment through meetings, and 


we held them everywhere, advertised 
them anyway. It cost the teachers of 


Chicago less than two dollars apiece— 
about six thousand dollars in all—to ac- 
complish this grand result. We haven't 
finished yet. We have more work to do. 

We are ashamed of Chicago—ashamed 
of her dirty streets, her bad public ser- 
vice, her badly-equipped schools, her 
poorly paid servants. We mean to clean 
those things up, and to clean politics up, 





too, 
politics; we hope to take them out. We 
mean to work on the assumption that 
public officers are elected to do their 
duty; and if they don‘'t—as in the case of 
the Board of Equalization—we'll know the 
reason why. 
This achievement should be an object | 
lesson and inspiration to all American 
women. If women in Chicago, even with- 
out the ballot, have effected an enforce- 
ment of the law against powerful corpora- 
tions, securing a reform of corrupt meth- 
ods and saving the city millions of dollars 
annually, what might we not hope for 
honest government in Boston if its 20,000 
women taxpayers were enabled to vote in 
municipal elections? H. B. B, 





AN INTERVIEW WITH PRES. ROOSEVELT. 





Pursuant to a promise made at the 
National Purity Convention, in Chicago, 
arrangements were made to present a se- 
ries of resolutions to President Roosevelt 
on Oct. 17. The most important was the 
following: 

That all enactments, rules or regulations 
which directly or indirectly authorize, facil- 
itate, suggest or permit regulation of vice 
under city or State, are wholly condemned as 
immoral, inefticient, and promotive of evil; 
and we call upon our people to oppose all 
forms of State regulation of vice. 

That we appeal to the United States gov- 
ernment to abolish all forms of regulation 
of vice now in force in our island possessions ; 
and we further urge our people to influence 
their representatives to protest against such 
regulation. 

After we had waited some time in a 
reception room in the White House, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt came into the room in a 
breezy way, and spoke to every one in 
turn, giving a few minutes to each group. 
There were two or three Southern politi- 
cians present, who were urging the claims 
of certain persons, and to two of these 
separately the President insisted that he 
would appoint none but good, clean men, 
emphasizing the point by striking one 
closed hand into the palm of the other. 

It was interesting to study the charac- 
teristics of our new President as he con- 
versed with those present, rapidly ascer- 
taining the desire of each one, and giving 
his answer in a few rapidly spoken words, 
accompanied by energetic gestures. He 
smiles a good deal, and is very cordial in 
his manner, Le gives one the impression 
of strength and earnestness, of one who 
will endeavor to perform his duty as he 
sees it. 

In our turn he came to us, and Maurice 
Gregory, of London, a Friend, and a dele- 
gate to the Purity Convention from the 
European societies for the abolition of 
State regulation of vice, greeted him in 
their name, and presented him with a 
specially bound copy of Josephine But- 
ler’s ‘*Reminiscences of a Great Crusade,”’ 
The resolutions were then presented, and 
in response the President spoke substan- 
tially as follows: ‘‘Is there regulation of 
vice in our island possessions? I did not 
know it. I will look into it. I tell you 
frankly, gentlemen, this is one of the 
most difficult of social problems. I tried 
to improve conditions when I was com- 
missioner in New York, but was never 
satisfied with what was accomplished.”’ 
His attention was called to the injustice 
of arresting women and letting men go 
free. He said: ‘I called attention to this 
phase in a message as Governor of New 
York, insisting that men must be held 
equally guilty with women (when both 
have done wrong). It is the only fair 
way. I told the police in New York when 
they made raids to arrest the men as well 
as the women. Indeed, I would rather 
hold the men and let the women go. It 
is mean and detestable to strike at the 
woman and let the man alone.”’ - 

The President made the impression 
upon us that he is strongly in favor of 
purity, and opposed to the regulation of 
vice by law, and in this position it is to 
be hoped that he will have the support of 
all good citizens.—O. E. Janney, M. D. 


Sidi 


BRITTANY’S WOMEN SARDINE PACKERS 


At St. Guenolé, in Brittany, the fisher- 
men’s wives, employed in the sardine fae- 
tory three months of the year, work for 


twenty hours out of the twenty-four at 
the hardest of hard labor, salting and 
washing the fish, carrying them to 


dry in the sun, cooking them in boiling 
oil, drying them anew and packing them. 
They get 1 frane 50 centimes (30 cents) for 
each 1,000 fish prepared—about 80 cents 
for 20 hours’ labor; yet they are cheery 
and gay, and sing the old songs of Brittany 
while they work. 


-_--— 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS MAY MARRY. 


At last a legal check has been set to the 
practice, common in many cities, of dis- 
charging from the school service any 
woman teacher who is fortunate or unfor- 
tunate enough to get married, says the 
N. Y. Evening Post. In San Francisco 
the City Attorney has told the Board of 
Education that the marriage of a teacher 


But not by bringing the schools into | 





is not a matter of school department busi- 


ness. The Board may make rules tending 
to bring the department under good dis- 
cipline and system, but a rule forfeiting a 


teacher's position upon her marriage is | 


not valid, the attorney says. Moreover, 
the law prescribes the conditions upon 
which one may secure a teacher's certifi- 
cate, and the 
conditions. Inasmuch as a judge of a 
San Francisco court has given a like opin- 
ion in the suit of a teacher to retain her 
position, the probability is that in San 
Francisco teachers marrying may hold 
their positions to the end of the contract. 





THE FREDERIKA BREMER ASSOCIATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Frederika Bremer is best known to the 
American public through her novels, 
which were introduced to this country 
many years ago by the admirable transla- 
tions of Mary Howitt, and there are some 
living who will remember the warm wel- 
come she received on her visit here over 
half a century ago. 

The ‘‘Jane Austen of Sweden,’’ as she 
has been called, has left behind her a leg- 
acy which will keep her memory green 
longer even than her books, for it was she 
that gave the first impetus to the move- 
ment in Sweden for raising the moral, in- 
tellectual and social standard of women. 
The Frederika Bremer Association is the 
direct outcome of the introduction of the 
woman question to the Swedish public in 
her novel, ‘‘Hertha.”’ 

Not long after it was published The 
Home Review was started, and the influ- 
ence has gradually effected a great change 
in public opinion in Sweden, and prepared 
the way for many important reforms in 
the condition of women. The Baroness 
Adlersparre, one of its founders and one 
of the most ardent supporters of the wo- 
man’s rights movement in Sweden, feel- 
ing that to consolidate it and make it ef- 
fective a centre of union was needed, 
founded in 1884 an association with the 
above title. The leading principle of this 
association is to promote codperation of 
men and women, a sound and steady de- 
velopment of reforms in the condition of 
women, morally and intellectually as well 
as socially and economically. It has for its 
objects: To make known to women of all 
classes the rights and duties already con- 
ferred upon them socially and legally; to 
work for educational reforms and for the 
admission of women to the managing 
boards of all institutions where girls and 
young women are concerned; to induce 
women to depend upon self-help as the 
only one in the struggle for existence, by 
showing them conditions on which work 
can be obtained, and ways to provide for 
the future. 

To enlarge the labor market for women, 

To take up every moral and social 
question concerning women and their wel- 
fare. 

It is managed by a Board, consisting of 
twelve members, male and female, and as 
many substitutes. One of the first cares 
of the Association is to assist educated 
women, thrown upon their own resources, 
to provide for themselves in times of sick- 
ness by becoming members of the ‘‘Sick- 
Relief Fund,’’ founded by it. Lately, by 
paying a larger sum at once, membership 
for life may be obtained. The advantages 
offered by this fund have been more and 
more acknowledged by those for whom it 
is intended. 

The next step taken was to appointa 
Committee for collecting money to found 
scholarships, intended to assist lady stu- 
dents, and also women desiring a technical 
education in order to earn their living. 
This Committee seeks to remedy a disad- 
vantage under which ladies in restricted 
circumstances have long labored. At the 
universities and boys’ schools tuition is 
not only gratuitous to male students, but 
numerous scholarships facilitate their 
studies; but there are no free schools for 
girls besides the primary ones, and hardly 
any scholarships. 

To promote its object, the Committee 
began by procuring agents all over the 
country to set on foot subscriptions for 
the General Fund, from which, when it 
has grown to a certain amount, scholar- 
ships will be distributed according to 
the share which each province has con- 
tributed to the fund. The Committee 
also receives and administers donations 
given on certain conditions. Thus, for 
instance, two considerable scholarships 
for female medical students have been 
already distributed; another is forming 
for members of the donor’s family. Dur- 
ing the last few years the lady secretary 
of the Committee has visited several parts 
of the country, to give lectures and awak- 
en interest for this object of the Associa- 
tion, and her efforts have proved very 
successful. 

Another Committee works for the pro- 
tection of young girls of the laboring 
classes who immigrate to Denmark, where 
their morality is often greatly exposed. 
This has been effected partly by sending 
a lady agent to the parts of the country 
from which immigration is going on, to 


Board cannot add to the | 


inquire into its consequences, and partly 
by distributing penny papers, to inform 
the population of the dangers threatening 
their young girls. 

| A Committee of great importance has 
| just been organized to provide the coun- 
try population with trained nurses for the 
sick as well as for persons injured by ac- 
cidents, This is most desirable, as, on 
account of great extent and sparse popu- 
lation of Swedes, medical assistance is 
often out of reach. The rurses engaged 
by the Association go through a training 
course of surgery, conducted by an able 
lady surgeon, and practice a certain time 
as nurses at a hospital. 

The Association has appointed a Com- 
mittee to select such books as can be 
recommended to parents and teachers as 
offering good and wholesome reading for 
their children and pupils. This Commit- 
tee makes it a point to read all the books 
in question, and publishes catalogues and 
arranges exhibitions of such as are recom- 
mended. This is exercising incalculable 
benefit all over the country. 

An editorial Committee, which appoints 
a lady editor, publishes a Review for social 
and literary interests. This publication, 
like the Home Review, which it followed, 
advocates all questions belonging to the 
Association. There are other Commit- 
tees on Dress Reform and on Home Stud- 
ies, etc., organized on the American plan, 

The office is managed by a lady superin- 
tendent, Miss Gertrude Adelborg, assisted 
by an able staff of lady workers, _ 

Its objects are: To provide women with 
advice, legal and economical, with the 
assistance of competent professionals; to 
give information about all educational 
and industrial institutions open to wom- 
en; to enlighten women on municipal suf- 
frage and social rights, bestowed upon 
them by the law; to provide work and 
procure situations for educated women in 
search of employment, and to look out 
for new openings for women in the labor 
market; to keep a register for nurses, for 
private and hospital use—they must be 
well trained, and with certificates of med- 
cal authorities; and to keep a diary for all 
inquiries concerning women’s work and 
interests which have been made and an 
swered, ‘Thus is collected vaiuable mate- 
rial for obtaining a clear insight into the 
wants of women, the deficiencies of their 
education, their means of self-support, 
and the conditions under which they can 
profit. CHARLES WELSH, 

Boston, Mass, 


_—-_ 


ADVERTISING FOR A MAYOR. 


“IT believe the Americans will finally 
come to accept the German method of 
choosing mayors for their cities,’’ said M. 
L, Leitz of Stuttgart to a N. Y. Tribune 
reporter at the Hoffman House. ‘‘In our 
country,’’ he continued, ‘‘when a city 
wants a mayow it advertises for one. It is 
not uncommon to find in the advertising 
columns of a Berlin newspaper such a 
notice as this: ‘Wanted, a mayor for the 
city of Mannheim.’ The mayor is em- 
ployed as is the pastor of a church or the 
president of a corporation. He follows 
the mayor’s business from his youth, just 
as an American would follow the iron or 
drygoods business. Such a man will gen- 
erally begin as the executive of a small 
town. If he shows ability in cutting 
down the tax rate, and at the same time 
improving the town, he will be called to a 
larger community. Thus such a man is 
advanced to places of high salary and of 
honor as he shows ability and worth. 
Surely such a system is better than the 
boss rule which governs so many Ameri- 
can communities,”’ 





FEMININE AND MASCULINE IDEALS IN 


THE CHURCHES. 


A meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club recently brought out 
an interesting discussion on the question: 
‘*Resolved, that the church is emphasizing 
too much the feminine ideal and too little 
the masculine.” 

The first speaker said the great fact that 
' gives rise to this and similar discussions 
is that 70 per cent. of the membership of 
the Congregational Church is women and 
30 percent. men. The difficulty is that 
the feminine and passive side in church 
life is over-emphasized and the masculine, 
the virile and aggressive side is neglected. 
Thechurch is not making adequate at- 
tempts to win men. The men cannot join 
the Dorcas Society, the Busy Bees or the 
Willing Workers. There is too little in 
the work of the church to call forth the 
vigorous powers of manhood, too little 
response to the command to win the world 
for Christ. The church hesitates to enter 
politics until politics become so bad that 
the church cannot withhold from right- 
eous wrath and denunciation—and then, 
after a brief period, there is too apt to be 
a return to the passive life. It too often 
happens that the church dare not speak 
out against abuses because of the influ- 
ence of rich and interested members, 

The first speaker in the negative was 








Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, of Amherst 
College. Prof. Grosvenor declared that 
the church cannot too much emphasize 
the feminine ideal, because it is the idea] 
of the heart, while the masculine ideal! jx 
that of themind. The great appeal of the 
church is to the heart. While the Chris. 
tian religion is logical and is based on 
reason, its message is comforting, inspir- 
ing and ennobling to the heart of man. 
The marvellous success of the Methodist 
Church is due to its appeal to the heart. 
Jesus spoke from the heart when He 
prayed for His murderers, and excused 
the weakness of His followers by saying 
that the spirit was willing, but the flesh 
was weak, 

As a matter of fact, both ideals should 
be present in the thought and effort of the 
church. Each sphere has two hemispheres, 
each shield two sides. The church should 
emphasize the contemplative, the passive, 
the emotional side—in this debate either 
truly or untruly identified with the femin. 
ine taste—and it should emphasize the 
robust, stirring, ethical, righteous side of 
life. We must have something else in the 
hymnal as well as “Oh To Be Nothing, 
Nothing.’’ As a matter of fact, moreover, 
the women are taking on the sterner ani! 
more robust temper of the Christian life, 
so that that distinguishing trait is a mis- 
nomer. The deaconesses, the woman's 
home missionary labors, the uplifting of 
the poor, the Gospel for the heathen, al! 
rouse to action. Onthe other hand, the 
men are taking on gentle virtues. Lin- 
coln was the heart of gentleness, and the 
same can be said of Mr. McKinley, In- 
deed, these two aspects are in Christ Him- 
self; whose words on occasion were forked 
lightnings as well as tender and sympa. 
thetic whispers. We need both aspects 
to-day; robust preaching, tender and con- 
templative journalism—for our ministries 
must be as manifold as that big composite 
something we call life. There must be 
more men teachers in the Sunday School, 
It has been said that of the 1,117 hymns 
in the Methodist hymnal, only 17 are 
songs of Christian activity. All kinds of 
workers will do well to lay this to heart, 
No nasal religion wanted now. Strength, 
reality, sympathy, decision, tenderness, 
introspection, these are the strings to the 
lyre in the church’s ministry now.—Cen- 
tral Christian Adrocate. 





-_-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Book or NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS ANI 
FoLk Lore’ In Prose and Poetry. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. New and Re- 
vised Editions, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Boston: Little, Brown «& 
1901. Price, $2.50. 

Few, even of the residents of New Eng- 
land, are familiar with the history of the 
land they live in. Many are new-comers 
or the children of new-comers. Those 
who are descendants of the old-timers 
have so changed tbeir habits of life and 
thought and are so absorbed in cares of 
the present and dreams of the tuture that 
they are ignorant or forgetful of the lives 
of their ancestors. Such a book as this is 
therefore a public benefaction. In many 
instances the tales go back to the time 
when the interior was a wilderness, and 
so they cluster around the sea-board, 
where almost every league of coast has its 
story or legend. The singular beliefs 
which formerly moulded the opinions, 
swayed the consciences, and controlled 
the lives of men and women have all 
passed away. We scarcely can realize 
that King Charles the First was accus- 
tomed to consult an astrologer beforg en- 
tering upon any undertaking, and that 
Archbishop Laud, the highest prelate in 
England, was haunted by the fear of 
omens. Our eentury is not a competent 
judge of its predecessors. All the more 
instructive is it to recall the forgotten 
past. Here we have legends of Old Bos- 
ton, of Cambridge, Lynn, Nahant, Salem, 
Marblehead, Cape Ann, Ipswich, New- 
bury, Hampton, Portsmouth, the Isle of 
Shoals, the Old Colony, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Nantucket, and the White 
Mountains, by more than fifty writers, 
and with a hundred illustrations, <A pe- 
rusal of this book would greatly enhance 
the enjoyment of summer visitors whi 
flock to breezy New England during the 
sweltering summer heats of the interior. 

H. B. B. 


Co, 


A LiguTuovusi 
Lyndon Sibley. 
Houghton, Miftlin & 


$1.25. 


VILLAGE. By Louise 
Boston and New York: 
Co. 1901. Price 


This is a very amusing series of imagin- 
ary conversations between dwellers of the 
New England seacoast villages, not yet 
affected by contact with summer visitors. 
With a pardonable touch of exaggeration, 
their dialect, modes of thought and ex- 
pression, and peculiar types of character 
are faithfully reproduced. The result is 
as though the reader, himself invisible, 
were listening to the homely talk of the 
women in their homes, or of the men in 
the country store, where they gather to 
get their mail and hear what in the case 
of men is dignified as ‘‘the news,” and in 
the case of women is called ‘‘gossip."’ 
Until lately few people have been aware 
of the wealth of such material, or of its 
literary value. If ‘“‘the proper study of 
mankind is man,’’ such books are of 

riceless value. If history is a record of 

uman life and not as Napoleon charac- 
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terized it, ‘‘a fable generally accepted,”’ 
then such books as these are a contribu- 
tion to the American annals as well as a 
narrative quaint and grotesque, yet full of 
fun and pathos. H. B. B. 


Joy AND STRENGTH FOR THE PILGRIM’sS 


Day. By Mary Wilder Tileston. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1901. Price, 
$1.00. 


This little book contains a selection for 
every day in the year. It is a companion 
book to ‘*Daily Strength for Daily Needs.”’ 
More than 250 writers of many countries 
and centuries cheer and inspirit the read- 


ver in his daily experiences of joy and sor- 


row, cloud and sunshine. The author’s 


object is to make his every evening and | 


morning resemble those of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, whom ‘‘they laid in a large, upper 
chamber whose window opened to the 
sun-rising; the name of the chamber was 
Peace; where he slept till break of day, 
and then he awoke and sang.’’ The se- 
lections are made with taste and judg- 
ment. No one can read them day by day 
throughout the year without being deeply 
affected by them in character and pur- 
pose. Il. B. B, 


-_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A coéperative restaurant has just been 
opened in the Latin quarter of Paris. 

It is better to be wanted ina small place 
than to be tolerated in a large one.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

There is said to be at Kingston-on- 
Thames, near London, a laundry run en- 
tirely by electricity. 

When there is need of a drastic remedy, 
apply it, but do not apply itin the mere 
spirit of hate. Normally, a pound of con- 
struction is worth a ton of destruction,— 
President Roosevelt. 

An anti-duel congress has just been 
held in Leipsic. Delegates were present 
from Germany and Austria. The subjects 
discussed were: ‘‘Honor and How to Pre- 
serve it,’’ ‘‘The Law and the Duel,’’ ‘‘So- 
‘iety, the Ladies, and the Duel.” 

The average wages of male teachers in 
graded schools in Michigan last year were 
$70.86 per month, and in ungraded schools 
$29.03. Women teachers in graded schools 
are paid on an average $4350 per month, 
and in ungraded schools $24.78. 

An association called ‘‘Frenchwomen’s 
Colonia! Work’ has been started in Paris. 
Its object is to furnish moral and material 
help to Frenchwomen going to or return- 
ing from the colonies, or residing there, 
who find themselves in need or in distress 
of any kind. 

Ladies connected with organizations de- 
voted to social and kindred reforms, and 
who desire the use of a unique, artistic 
and practically valuable 


presented several times, 
auspices, in Washington, should address 
Mrs. Elizabeth O, Sampson Hoyt, No. 18 
The Victoria, Washington, D. C. 

Women took a large part in the Mohonk 
Indian Conference. Mrs. Quinton, sec 
retary of the Woman’s National Indian 
Association, gave an admirable summary 


: . . ' 
f genuine missionary work done during 
Mrs. 


the year; Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, 
Frances Sparhawk and Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler presented the industries and arts 
that had been furthered; Miss Collins and 
Miss Scoville described work on the tield 
in mission lines, 

By a vote of 57 to 17, the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention has adopted a pro- 
vision in the Bill of Rights upholding free 
speech and the freedom of the press. It 
declares that ‘‘the freedom of the press is 
ne of the great bulwarks of liberty, and 
can never be restrained but by despotic 
(;overnments, And any citizen may speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
f that liberty.” 


Mrs. Jane Baldwin has compiled a 
book that will delight genealogists and 
students of family histories. It is a 
‘Maryland Calendar of Wills.’’ It con- 
tains scrupulous abstracts of all the wills 
recorded during the first fifty years of the 
province, including all the names of per- 
sons and places mentioned. As descend- 
ants of old Maryland families are scattered 
throughout the United States, the book 
has more than merely local interest. 


tev. Danforth B. Nichols, of Mission 
Hill, South Dakota, has just been greeted 
with a reception on his 85th anniversary. 
It was the latest and one of the most pro- 
titable of several similar occasions. The 
assembly was large, and the addresses 
tine. Letters were received from three 
iniversities, also from Mr. Nichols’s native 
town, from his old congregation in Reho- 
both, Mass., from reform school fellow- 
workers in Chicago, and from Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
Nichols labored eleven years for the up- 
lifting of an oppressed race. Looking 
back over those 85 years, Mr. Nichols re- 
calls a wondrous unfolding of national 
history. The axe of the pioneer has 
cleared broad fields for grain out of the 
primeval forest. Territories have been 
carved out of a wilderness, and these 
again have been organized into States. 


paper, already | 
| 
under unusual 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces, Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces, The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props.,Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 7T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











—————— 
Rivers have been navigated and then 
bridged. Arts and sciences have been de- 


veloped, Railroads and telegraphs have 
come into being. But, above all, it has 
been an era of reforms. Chattel slavery 
has been abolished, enfranchisement has 
been accorded to women, coéducation es- 
tablished, the professions thrown open. 
Women have become physicians, lawyers, 
ministers of the gospel, and editors. All 
branches of industry have welcomed men 
and women alike. ‘It has been worth 
living,’’ says our venerable friend, ‘to 
help on these great movements, which 
have taxed the brains and inspired the 
hearts of so many noble workers at home 
and abroad.’’ The editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JoUuRNAL add their congratula- 
tions to this brave advocate of equal 
rights irrespective of race or sex. 

Of the recent National Social Purity 
Congress in Chicago, Unity says: ‘*The 
representative character of those in at- 
tendance, the purity and dignity of aim, 
the singleness and sincerity of the speak 
ers make it altogether a profitable meet- 
ing. Five different organizations were 
represented, showing almost unconscious- 
ly that they were yielding to the law of 
coéperation and combination, which has 
its angelic as well as demoniac applica- 
tion.’ The resolutions dealt with a 
knowledge of the laws of life suitable 
training in the home and echool, living 
wages for women, the wife’s freedom from 
the husband’s dominion in the marital re- 
lation, abolition of regulation of vice, and 
extolled the beauty of pure living. A 
permanent committee was appointed to 
plan for another meeting. 


— oe 


| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TED AND VICTOR 








called mamma, 
“Yes'm,’’ replied Teddy. He was busy 
over his book on the cool, shaded piazza, 
and it was a warm, August afternoon, 
‘| want you to take Victor down to the 
river for a bath. 


‘Teddy, dear!” 


‘The dog is so hot in the 
cellar.”’ 

“But, mother, at sundown.”’ 

“Who promised to play the hose for 
Patrick at sundown?” 

“TI did,’ said Teddy, a little smile re- 
placing the sober pucker over his nose 
‘*‘Dear me, mamma,’’ he remarked, pulling 
on his cap, ‘‘what a thing it is to be the 
man of the house!’ 

“Yes,”’? returned mamma, ‘‘it is a beau- 
tiful thing to be a cheerful little man of 
the house.”’ 

Presently she loosed the big St. Ber- 
nard, and he came leaping toward Teddy, 
eagerness in every movement; for his 
freedom usually meant a bath these hot 
days. 

“Come on, Vic!’ called Teddy. ‘*You’re 
more bother than you’re worth, old fel- 
low!’ he declared, fondling him. ‘Just 
think of me, a two-legged boy, waiting 
upon you, a four-legged dog!’ Victor 
could not think about it, but he licked 
Teddy’s hand lovingly, as if to acknowl- 
edge the condescension, and they started 
off. 

“It seems to me,’ said mamma _ to 
Betty, when they sat on the porch later, 
with their fancy work, “that Teddy and 
Victor have been gone a long time.”’ 

“They’re coming this minute, mam- 
ma!’’ murmured Betty, peering through 
the creeper. 


his round face sobered. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he 
said, ‘chow strangely things happen! If I 
had not promised to play the hose— Why, 
you see, mamma,”’ he continued, break- 
ing off, and plunging intu the heart of his 
story, ‘‘when we got down to the water, 
there was Patrick’s old father trying to 
swim for his straw hat, which had blown 
into the river. He’s so old and feeble, I 
thought it queer he should be swimming 
for his hat so wildly, with all his clothes 
on. Sel sent Victor in for it; and what 
do you think?”’ 

‘‘What?” cried Betty, breathlessly. 

‘He never went near it, but straight for 





Patrick’s father instead, and brought him 


“Why, Ted, how flushed you look! 
Charge, Victor! That’s right. Did he 
have a cool swim, dear?” 

“Did he?’ cried Ted, excitedly. Then’ 


| to shore. A wise thing, too; for the old 
| man had given out. I pulled him ashore, 
| dripping; and then away went Victor 
after the hat, and brought that! The 
poor fellow grabbed it, and pulled a ten- 
dollar bill out from under the leather. 
Iie had drawn it from the bank, and 
thought he had lost it; and they’re so 
poor! He cried over the money! Vic 
and I took him home, and his sick, old 
wife cried over him. Oh, I tell you ’twas 
a wet time!”’ he finished, winking oddly 
himself. 

Mamma and Betty both looked suspi- 
cious, also; and Ted said: “Come here, 
Vic, till I apologize. You darling old 
dog, I am proud to wait on you, sir!” 
And he buried his arms in the damp fur 
of the noble fellow’s shaggy neck, — 
Youth's Companion. 


-_——-—-— 


HUMOROUS. 


Uncle—Well, Johnny, are you at the 
head of your class ? 

Johnny—No; but I can lick the fellow 
that is.—Tit-Bits. 


‘*What kind of a girl is Miss Whymper?” 
‘Oh, she is one of those patent, collapsi- 
ble, self-fainting girls.’’—Life. 


Baby May was having a hard time cut- 
ting her last teeth. One day her mother 
found her crying and asked her what was 
the matter. Little May said: ‘God made 
me, but He didn’t finish me. He left me 
to cut my toofs all by myself!’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


The diabolical governor of Shansi, com- 
mitted suicide by swallowing gold leaf. 
The Philadelphia Ledger attributes his 
death to ‘‘a consciousness of inward gilt.”’ 


If you would be perfect, 
Dear sisters and brothers, 
Just follow the counsel 
You give unto others. 
— Catholic Standard and Times. 


A lady was looking for her husband and 
inquired anxiously of a housemaid: ‘Do 
you happen to know anything of your 
master’s whereabouts ?” 

‘T’m not sure, mum,’’ replied the care- 
ful domestic, ‘but I think they’re in the 
wash.’’— Pathfinder. 


‘Supposing | give you your supper,” 
said the tired looking woman. ‘‘What will 
you do to earn it?”’ 

‘*‘Madame,”’ said Meandering Mike, “I'll 
give you de opportunity of seein’ a man 
go t’roo a whole meal wit’ out findin’ fault 
wit’ a single t’ing.”’ 

The woman thought a minute, and then 
told him to come in and she'd set the 
table. Washington Star. 


‘lor ten years,’’ said the new boarder, 
‘‘my habits were as regular as clock work, 
L rose on the stroke of six, half an hour 
later was down at breakfast; at seven I 
was at work; dined at twelve, ate supper 
at six, and was in bed at 9.30. Ate only 
hearty food, and hadn’t a day’s illness all 
the time.”’ 

‘*Dear me!”’ 
thetic tones: 
for ?’* 


said a hearer, in sympa- 
“and what were you in 


When a young minister of high church 
tendencies was called to preside over a 
congregation that abhorred ritualism, he 
called on Bishop Potter to ask what would 
be the result if he went in for ritualism 
just a bit. 

“Suppose I should burn a pastille or 
two during the service; what do you think 
would happen, bishop?”’ 

‘*Your congregation would be incensed, 
your vestrymen would fume, and you 
would go out in smoke,’ replied the 
bishop.—New York Timea. 





THE DeMERITTE SCHOOL 

There are other things besides rapid in- 
crease in the number of students demand- 
ing larger accommodations and facilities, 
to indicate the success of a school; all 
these the DeMeritte has; but there is no 
necessity for repeating the catalogue to 
show them, The new quarters of the De- 
Meritte school, at 30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, are truly superb. The new rooms 
are models in their way, containing all the 
best modern conveniences in the seven 
apartments—revolving chairs, adjustable 
desks, etc. Since Mr, DeMeritte started 
the boys’ school a year ago, it has trebled 
itselfin numbers. The chemical labora- 
tory isa gem, and slate blackboards, con- 
taining 200 square feet, furnishes ground- 
work of magnificent possibilities for in- 
struction; and then at the head is one of 
the most accomplished gentlemen and 
teachers of the day, surrounded by acom- 
petent corps of assistants. As a prepara- 
tory school fora college course, the De- 
Meritte holds the highest place. Full 
information is in the catalogue; sent on 


application to the principal. 
TREMONT 
TURKISH 
A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 TREMONT STREET, 


Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 








The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 

HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to6.30 P M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Sandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, 85. 
Always open on Holidays. 
Private Rooms, with Bath, 82. 





ta ~ Cut this advertisement out for reference. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. | 


PRICE, $2.00, 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- | 


come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.— The Green Bag. 

A brilliant and breezy little book. 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 


fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston | 


Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 


to the understand ud of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent b 

for ready referenee.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 














NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The subject | 


ook to have in the library | 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


‘The DeMeritte School 


| Prepares boys for college, the scientific 

school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 

new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 

Huntington Avenue. 

EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 


Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone _ 
National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Ralilway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jeague map folder, you will see the 
necessity ot buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
148B 


Rooms 104 and 105, St., Bost 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargor T. Topp, Cor. Seo’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE Ne. 1971. 





JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
pame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE COURAGE OF WOMEN. 


The gentler and more pacific character 
of women is often attributed to a lack of 
courage. “Oh, yes,” say the remon- 
strants, ‘‘women will not fight; but they 
will vote for war, and then expect the 
men to do the fighting.” 

The past week has shown, on the part 
of a woman, a degree of courage misap- 
plied, which, in a good cause, would be 
justly entitled heroism. During the cen- 
turies since the Falls of Niagara were first 
discovered by men of European race, no 
man has ever been found so foolhardy as 
to throw himself into the frightful caul- 
dron of the Horse-shoe Falls. Captain 
Webb lost his life in trying to swim the 
whirlpool rapids; a man in a barrel ac- 
complished the feat; but the infinitely 
more terrible feat of throwing themselves 
over the Falls has never been even sug- 
gested. It was reserved for a woman to 
do deliberately what was apparently an 
act of suicide. 

Nor was this done impulsively or with- 
out an object. A woman past middle 
age, an experienced teacher for many 
years, seeing before her a life of penury, 
deliberately resolved to achieve a world- 
wide notoriety as a source of future in- 
come. So she constructed a barrel lined 
with cushions, and weighted to keep it in 
an upright position, adjusted a pillow f@r 
her head, had herself rowed into the mid- 
die of the river, and took the fearful 
plunge without hesitation or tremor. By 
extraordinary good fortune she came out 
of the ordeal unharmed, where the chances 
were a million to one against her. Now 
she will be the heroine of dime museums 
and a great sensational attraction, The 
men who put her into the river should be 
punished. The woman herself has done 
a wicked and foolish act. But she has 
proved forevermore that whatever else 
may be the shortcomings of women, a 
woman may possess physical and moral 
courage equal to or greater than that of 


men. H. B. B. 
—e= 


CHICAGO WOMEN REFORM TAXATION. 

The Illinois Supreme Court last week 
sustained the Chicago women teachers in 
their contest with the State Equalizers. 
This is one of the most remarkable events 
that has ever occurred in the history of 
the Western metropolis, both from the 
magnitude of the interests and the heroic 
persistency of two Chicago women. Mar- 
garet Haley and Katherine Goggin, repre- 
senting the 4,000 women teachers of the 
city, have unearthed a conspiracy of State 
officers with great corporations whereby 
the public have been annually robbed of 
seven million dollars taxes, The facts so 
simply and modestly stated by Miss Haley 
a few days ago, at the meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Convention, 
reported in the Boston Transcript, would 
seem incredible if they were not estab- 
lished beyond question, 

In view of the wonderful courage and 
ability of these women as fiscal reformers, 
the advocates of equal suffrage are jubi 
lant. For if these representatives of 
4,000 women have effected a financial rev- 
olution in Chicago, what might we not 
hope, if the women taxpayers of every 
town and city of the United States were 





enabled to vote in our municipal elec- 
tions? i. B. B. 


-—-—- _ 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





Che Massachusetts State Federation, at 
its meeting in Springfield on Oct. 26, de- 
voted the morning to ‘The Relation of 
Club Women to the Public Schools.’ 
Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, of Cambridge, dis- 
cussed it from the mother’s point of view. 
She said in part: 

“Our relation is of a twofold nature. 
First, we havea duty to perform as citi- 
zens; secondly, we have a personal duty, 
owing to the fact that the schools are car- 
rying on work which we have begun in 
our homes. The mother reluctantly faces 
the separation which school involves, but 
finally throws too much responsibility 
upon the teacher. The mother needs to 
be vigilant, because great evils may creep 
into the schools. 

‘‘Many persons hesitate to interest 
themselves in the public schools lest it 
should be called interference. But the 


schools are the hope of our Republic. 
When they represent the best character 





of our people, they are adequate to raise 
the unpromising material sent to us from 
other lands. 

“The mother helps by keeping in close 
personal touch with the teacher. She can 
open the eyes of the teacher to the human 
needs of the child. She can emphasize 
the value of ethical training. As her 
work in the home is the making of char- 
acter, she can draw the attention of 
teacher and school officer to the frequent 
disregard of this goal. 

‘*The mother can be influential with the 
school committee. That body generally 
welcomes the intelligent views of the 
community. It recognizes the right of 
the mother to make suggestions upon 
broad lines. 

‘The work of the mother is dwelt upon, 
but all women have a great responsibility 
in the matter. Since women have the 
school suffrage, they may control the 
schools if they choose, and that they do 
not largely avail themselves of the right 
seems to show a defieient civic sense, as 
well as an indifference to the welfare of 
the children,”’ 

Miss Maria Baldwin, 
treated the subject from 
point of view. She said: 

“There is at present among those who 
are concerned with public school educa- 
tion a conviction that the school and the 
community should be brought together in 
more intelligent and helpful relation. A 
superintendent in a town near Boston 
directed his work chiefly to the end of 
bringing the best people of the town to 
appreciate and advance the aims of the 
schools. A large teachers’ association in 
Boston has for its expressed purpose the 
acquaintance of parents with teachers and 
their work. Each of these movements 
expresses the dependence of school ed- 
ucation upon an intelligent public inter- 
est. Undoubtedly this dependence is to- 
day greater than it has been in the past. 
The public school is not now the guardian 
of the intellectual interests only. Gradu- 
ally there have been laid upon it many of 
the schemes of social reforms, Temper- 
ance, floral culture, manual training, love 
of the beautiful, humane feeling for ani- 
mals—each of these asks the school to 
work out its great results. One need not 
seek farther for reasons why the commu- 
nity and the school should coéperate. He 
has only to realize how surely the social 
functions are being passed over to the 
school, 

‘‘No part of the public has as yet recog- 
nized this obligation more than women’s 
clubs. Their interest has been expressed 
in hundreds of helpful ways. In many a 
small town they have been to the teachers 
an inspiring influence. It is, of course, 
inevitable that as women draw near to the 
schools they should recognize how great 
are the opportunities to use what power 
the school suffrage confers. For, though 
they may be disposed to grumble at the 
meagreness of the grant, the quality of it 
does, in some measure, atone. It at least 
permits women to work where well-direct- 
ed effort yields large returns, One ear- 
nest, united effort can effectively rebuke 
unworthiness in public school administra- 
tion; can put in its place pure motives 
and disinterested zeal; and it is surely no 
mean privilege to uplift the character of 
educational service.”’ 

On the question, ‘‘What Good Can 
Women do by the Use of School Suf- 
frage?’’ Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica 
Plain, said: 


of Cambridge, 
the teacher's 


“It is strange how much more ready 
people are to cry, ‘What is the use?’ over 
good things than over evil things. They 
do not say, ‘What is the use?’ before they 
take hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of beer and whiskey. They do not 
say, ‘What is the use?’ before they rush 
into war. But they say, ‘What is the 
use”? about going to church, or when you 
call a meeting to start a boys’ club, or ask 
their interest for honest government in 
their own town. The friends of nearly 
every good thing that has come into the 
world have had to hear the cry, ‘What is 
the use?’ raised against it. 

“No one needs to waste any time before 
this audience in proving that it is of some 
use for women to be public-spirited. You 
all agree that it is well for women to have 
an interest in the schools where your own 
children are educated. The record of 
your clubs proves the growth of public 
spirit among you. You have fostered 
kindergartens, helped develop manual 
training, hung pictures in the school- 
rooms, established lunch counters in the 
high schools, looked after the health con- 
ditions of schoolhouses, besides many 
other things of public service. But ‘What 
is the use?’ of voting, many of you still 
ask. I could recite plenty of objections. 
I will even run a risk, and go further than 
some of the objectors, and frankly tell 
you of certain dangers which I see when 
women vote, Is it not a fault in women 
that they lack intellectual modesty? They 
tend to be self-assertive and over-confi- 
dent of their own opinions, whereas mod- 
esty is always hospitable, and ready to 








learn, even of its opponents. 
lectual immodesty makes people intoler- 
ant and arrogant. Did I say that women 
had these faults? No! They are human 
faults, whenever men or women enter 
upon a new field of thought or action. 
They are the faults of amateurs in public 
affairs. I will therefore concede that 
there is sure to be some friction when 
women take a hand, even in school poli- 
tics. There will probably be needles 
broken when you let a beginner run your 
sewing machine! 

‘‘Why, then, do I advise women to take 
a scrap of a ballot offered them in school 
suffrage? First, because I want their in- 
terest and coéperation in behalf of the 
schools, Now, the law of human nature 
is, that interest grows in proportion as it 
expresses itself and exercises power. I 
say, give a noble interest every mode of 
expression possible, and therefore give 
women the power of the ballot. 

‘Secondly, I believe that in the long 
run, if not at once, the growing intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness of women’s 
vote will vastly strengthen the good influ- 
ences which are working to improve the 
control of our schools. 

“Thirdly, we do not believe in democratic 
government merely to save trouble, risk, 
and expense. A despotism might do this. 
We believe in our form of government be- 
cause it isa constant discipline of manhood 
and womanhood. To accept responsibility, 
to take large and generous views of pub- 
lic affairs, to rule out favoritism and prej- 
udice and to decide questions with fair- 


ness, good-will, and disinterestedness — . 


this practice develops and ennobles men; 
it makes a robust citizenship; it consti- 
tutes civilization. I believe that this 
splendid training is just as good for wom- 
en as itis for men. It is needful, also, in 
order that the woman shall be man’s true 
helpmeet.”’ 

In the afternoon Mr. Jacob Riis, of 
New York, was the speaker. 


2» ea 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


According to statistics lately collected 
by the medical administration of Moscow, 
Russia now has 624 women physicians, 
besides a number of women dentists. 





Miss Hayes has been appointed sub- 
Sanitary Inspector of Rathmines, Dublin, 
Ireland. 





Dr. Alice H. Johnson, M. D., Brussels, 
L.R.C.P. Edin., has been appointed sec- 
ond medical assistant in the Carmarthen 
Asylum, Wales. 


The Mater Infirmiorum Hospital of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, has appointed Agnes Moore 
Hamilton, M. B., Ch.B., resident surgeon, 
and Miss Smith, M. B., Ch.B., resident 
physician. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





One of the notable gatherings of the 
recent Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
in London was the Woman’s Meeting, 
which presented the results of Methodist 
women’s work in England, America, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. Mrs. Hugh Price 
Hughes, who presided, said she feared the 
church did not realize the great force 
there was in woman’s work for Christ, 
nor that it was one of the mightiest forces 
for the salvation of all classes. There 
were all about her in the meeting women 
who had long been successfully laboring, 
and she would like particularly to refer to 
the body with whom she had been asso- 
ciated for the last fourteen years. The 
key of the idea was in the name of her 
mission, ‘‘Sisters of the People.’’ They 
had chosen the name ‘‘Sisters’’ advisedly, 
not because they wished to express 
any ecclesiastical idea, but rather that of 
human and democratic relationship be- 
tween themselves and those whom they 
were trying to help. The world was their 
parish, in the sense that any man, woman, 
or child, of whatever creed, or of no creed, 
of whatever nation, or in whatever rank 
in life, had a claim on their sympathy and 
help. The branches of their work are 
many, but the future is more in the hands 
of the women than even the most ad- 
vanced or enlightened of them were aware 
of. ‘God grant,’ said Mrs. Hughes, ‘that 
every one of them may be filled with a 
wide and complete view of life, with an 
incalculable enthusiasm in the work, and 
with an unbounded trust in the great 
Head of the Church!” 

Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson said she 
represented the women of the M. E. 
Church, North, in the United States, and 
as such was delighted to be in John Wes- 
ley’s own cathedral. She fancied, as she 
looked upon Wesley’s statue outside the 
chapel, he was saying, ‘‘Yes, my daugh- 
ters, go right forward with your work. I 
approve of what you are doing. In Jesus 
Christ there is neither bound nor free, 
neither male nor female. In him we are 
all one.’”? There had early been sporadic 
instances, but organized work of this kind 
among women began in 1879, with the 
organization of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 





This intel- | 








sionary Society, which has grown to mag 
nificent proportions. Ten years later the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society was 
started. It works in the islands of Alas- 
ka, among the Indians, Spanish Ameri- 
cans, mountain whites, colored people, 
immigrants, and Mormons, It also has in 
many cities Deaconess’ Homes. Mrs. Rob- 
inson described the rise and growth of 
the deaconess work. Its first great impe- 
tus was given in 1886, when Bishop Tho- 
burn came to England, and was impressed 
by his visit to the Mildmay deaconesses, 
and carried to America the enthusiasm 
there aroused. From 1886 to 1888, Mrs. 
Robinson was in Europe for study. While 
there, at the request of Mrs. Dr. Rust, she 
studied forms of deaconess work, and 
went to Mildmay to see its plans. There 
are now in America about 800 deaconesses 
and probationers, about seventy institu- 
tions, seventeen of which are hospitals 
and three orphanages. 

Miss Belle Bennet, of the M. E. Church, 
South, said that in America asin all other 
Christian lands, women were decidedly in 
the majority in the church. In their 
organization there are 125,000 women 
gathered into auxiliary bands in the 
churches. The auxiliary fee is ten cents 
per month, and what contributions their 
members are willing to give. Once a year 
a week of thanksgiving and prayer is held. 
The Woman’s Board works in harmony 
with the General Board of the Church; 
where the latter send missionaries, the 
women also send help. Their home mis- 
sions present great problems because of 
the non-digested great foreign element in 
America, 

Miss Aitkin represented the women of 
Australia and their two special branches 
of work, foreign and home. As to their 
foreign work, theirs was the day of small 
things, as the society is only ten years 
old. It helps the Missionary Board, whose 
special efforts are devoted to the heathen 
islands—Fiji, Samoa, and New Guinea. 
Their efforts include the holding of meet- 
ings, awakening of enthusiasm, the rais- 
ing of money, and sending boxes of cloth- 
ing and necessaries for the missionaries, 
and the selecting by the women them- 
selves of suitable missionaries, whom they 
send out. The Sisters of the People of 
South Australia have worked there for 
five years in the large towns. 

Mrs, F. C. Stevenson represented the 
work in Canada, She said no nation 
ever rose higher than its motherhood, and 
if the men and women of to-morrow were 
to be Christians, the important work of 
to-day must be among the boys and girls; 
hence, they had chosen their work largely 
among the women and children. Their 
purpose was to place upon every woman 
of their society who knew Christ her re- 
sponsibility to other women who did not 
know him, whether that woman occupied 
the next pew in the same church, or sat 
with bound feet in the heathen darkness 
of a Chinese temple. Their great home 
field extends from Newfoundland on the 
Atlantic to Vancouver on the Pacific, 
from the United States on the south tothe 
fairyland of the pole onthe north. The 
society aims to provide home churches; 1, 
by church districts and conference organ- 
izations of mission bands and auxiliaries; 
2, by daily prayerfor work and workers; 
3, by systematic study through monthly 
mission meetings; 4, by sacrifice of time 
and money. 

Mrs. Wiseman, the representative of the 
Wesleyan Methodist foreign work, said 
she believed theirs was the first auxiliary 
started with Methodist societies. Their 
aim was freer access to the women of 
India and the far East, where their women 
are now engaged as evangelists, as super- 
intendents of homes and orphanages, in 
zenana and medical work. At home they 
try to interest the children in the children 
of foreign lands by Bees and Guilds, en- 
couraging them to support Bible women 
for some particular work, Mrs. Wiseman 
gave some heartrending pictures of con- 
ditions in the far East. 

Mrs. Bishop Clinton, of the African M. 
". Church, gave a song and then a speech, 
by which she proved that music and elo- 
quence are not confined to her white sis- 
ters, Part of their work is providing 
model homes for colored women in the 
South. Their organization has 87 auxil- 
iaries, with 1100 members. 

Mrs. Horace Benton representcd the 
Woman’s Foreign Misionary Society, 
which, from very small beginnings, had 
grown to a membership of 164,000. Last 
year it raised nearly $400,000. 

Sister Dora Stevenson said she was fol- 
lowing in her father’s footsteps, forecast- 
ing Methodist union, for she took under 
her care the Free Methodist deaconesses 
and several other Methodist sisterhoods. 
The Wesley deaconess is an equipped and 
trained woman, who works in circuit or 
church, She is free from the harassment 
of social duties, so that she can give her 
whole time and energy to the work. 
These deaconesses are free from any vow, 
but are consecrated to their work, for 
which they are working for love, and not 
because they wish to earn a salary. The 











uniform is adcpted for protection and in. 
troduction to the work. Sister Dora then 
spoke of the various sisters, and the work 
they are doing, including Mother Wilson. 
aged seventy-five, one of the five sisters 
who have given thirty years’ work to the 
Children’s Home. The Sisters of the 
Children number about seventy, caring 
for 1200 children. 

The last speaker, Baroness Langelau of 
Vienna, said the M. E. Church has a beau- 
tiful deaconess work in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Switzerland. There are three 
hundred sisters and two associations, one 
called Mary and Martha. They have a 
fine hospital in Hamburg, and during the 
cholera the sisters gave themselves to 
nursing the sick. Last winter the doctors 
of Vienna had a meeting to discuss the 
question of nuns, sisters, and deaconesses, 
and one who was present told the baron- 
ess they all agreed that the Methodist 
Sisters of Vienna were the best nurses of 
that city. 

Many of the leading ministers, both of 
Europe and America, regarded this gath-. 
ering as one of the most important and 
enthusiastic of the entire Conference, 
The result of the meeting was the forma- 
tion of ‘‘An International Committee of 
Methodism,’’ with Mrs. Hugh Price 
Ilughes as chairman of the Eastern Sec. 
tion, and Mrs Jane Bancroft Robinson as 
chairman of the Western Section. 

The meeting adopted the following res- 
olution, which was presented to the Ecu- 
menical Conference: 


We, the undersigned, on behalf of the 
women of the eastern and western sections 
of Methodism, beg leave to present the 
following memorial: In view of the great 
and increasing work of the women of our 
churches, we respectfully request you to 
take such action as will secure a place on 
the regular programme of the fourth Ecu- 
menical Conference for the presentation of 
the work of the women of world-wide 
Methodism. 


-_--— 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mention has already been made of Miss 
Margaret Hall, a brilliant young woman, 
the descendant of a family of famous 
lawyers, who has been trying to secure 
admission to the bar in Scotland. Her 
petition was heard in the First Division of 
the Court of Session. The Court ordered 
that ‘in respect to the novelty and impor- 
tance of the question involved in the case,”’ 
full Minutes of the discussion should be 
sent to the judges of this Division and the 
second Division, and the permanent Lords 
Ordinary, in order to obtain the opinion 
of all the judges, 

As in the case of Chorlton versus Lings 
(when the claim of women to the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise was adversely cecided 
by the Court of Common Pleas, in 1867), 
the question turned wholly on the point 
of precedent. The Act which now gov- 
erns the admission of women as law agents 
in Scotland is that of 1873, (2) which 
neither excludes women expressly, nor 
by implication. It states expressly the 
disability of minority, but not of sex, and 
the contention on behalf of the petitioner, 
sustained by Mr. R. S. Horne, as her ad- 
vocate, was that the inference from usage 
was only negative; it was true that no 
woman had ever been admitted, but 
equally true that no woman had ever been 
rejected. In the case of Chorlton versus 
Lings, the representation of the people 
Act of 1567 had to be interpreted along 
with the Act of 1832, and the two cases so 
differed in essential circumstances that 
there was no analogy between them. So, 
too, in Beresford Hupe versus Lady Sand- 
hurst, the question of the eligibility of 
women to County Councils was decided 
on a special clause of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act of 1882; but in the case at 
issue the Act of 1873 had created no new 
power nor given any new duty to the 
Court with regard to this question. The 
Court still had the power conferred upon 
it at its institution in 1537, of making ‘sic 
rules, statutes and ordinances as sall be 
thocht be them expedient to be observed 
and keiped in their manner and ordour of 
proceeding at all times’’—and again, of 
making ‘‘sic actes, statutes and ordinances 
as they sall think expedient for ordouring 
of proces and haistie expeditioun of jus- 
tice,”’ 

All these points were represented in the 
Minutes for the petitioner, presented by 
Mr. R. S. Horne. The Minute of the In- 
corporated Society of Law Agents, as re- 
spondents, brought the same considera- 
tions before the Court. The Minute stated 
that the Society did not conceive it to be 
their interest or duty to maintain that 
women ought not to be admitted to prac- 
tise the profession of the law, although 
inveterate usage and custom in Scotland 
had hitherto confined that practice to 
men, and it might therefore be doubtful 
whether women have a legal right. 

All the judges decided against the young 
woman. The opinion of the judges of the 
Inner House, second division, is substan- 
tially that of all. They said: 

We are of opinion that the Court has no 
powers to grant the prayer of this peti- 
tion. 

Whatever power the Court may have 
had formerly of admitting persons to 
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Business Established in 1817. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co 





The oldest Carpet House in the United States. 
The date (1817) shows that. 


The largest importers of Rugs in Boston. 
The Custom House statistics show this. 


Perfectly reliable in all their dealings. 
Their customers tell them this. 


All goods are sold at reasonable prices. 
The figures on each tag are evidence. 





The best lighted Carpet Store in Boston. 


Standard Goods 


and Fair Prices. 


gs@- Free delivery within 10 miles of®store. 
meas Price of all goods marked on the tag in plain figures. 





John H. Pray & Sons Co 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


PRAY BUILDING 


Washington Street, 
Opposite Boylston. 








practise as law agents in the courts of 
Scotland, we think that the power of the 
Court in reference to such admission is 
now limited and defined by the Act of 
1878, for by that Act it is provided that 
“no person shall be admitted as a law 
agent in Scotland except in accordance 
with the provision of this Act.’’ The 
Court is authorized to admit ‘‘persons’’ 
on terms which, no doubt, are equally ap- 
plicable to male and female. But in the 
case of an ambiguous term, that meaning 
must be assigned to it which is in accord- 
ance with inveterate usage. 

Accordingly we interpret the word as 
meaning ‘‘male persons,’’ as no other has 
ever been admitted as a law agent. If 
females are now to be admitted as law 
agents, that must, in our view, be author- 
ized by the Legislature. 

The opinions in full are published in a 
pamphlet: ‘*The Admission of Women to 
the Legal Profession: Proceedings in the 
Case of Miss Margaret Hall, before the 
Supreme Court of Scotland.’”’ Printed 
and published by Thomas Gilchrist, Cross 
Buildings, Dunoon. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SAMUEL CHARLES BLACKWELL, 

the eldest surviving son of Samuel Black- 
well, sugar refiner, of Bristol, England, 
died Oct. 26, in New York City, aged 
nearly 78. He was a man of remarkable 
purity and strength of character, esteemed 
and beloved by all who knew him. Wide- 
minded, warm-hearted, benevolent and 
progressive, he was also in the best sense 
of the word conservative. Born in Bris- 
tol, Nov. 5, 1828, he came to this country 
with his parents and eight brothers and 
sisters. For six years the family resided 
in and near New York, and he attended 
the classical school of Rev. Dr. Barry, a 
scholarly Episcopal clergyman, where he 
fitted himself for college. In 1838 he ac- 
companied his family to Cincinnati—then 
ten days’ journey from New York. Left 
fatherless soon afterwards, he became a 
writer in the City Clerk’s office, under 
Major Gano, aiding in the support of 
those at home. In 1845 he became a part- 
ner in the firms of Blackwell & Denning, 
millers, and of Isaac Greenwald & Co., 
machinists. In 1848, with his brother 
Henry, he engaged in an extensive whole 
sale hardware business, as Coombs, 
Ryland and Blackwells. In 1859 he mar- 
ried Rev. Antoinette Louisa Brown, who 
was then pastor of a Congregational soci- 
ety in South Butler, N. Y. Removing in 
1857 from Cincinnati to New York city, 
he was for many years the bookkeeper of 
the eminent firm of Grinnell, Minturn & 
Co., after which he made his residence 
for some years in Somerville, N. J. About 
twenty years ago he became treasurer of 
the Mexican and South American Tele- 
graph Companies, New York, which posi- 
tion he continued to hold until his de- 
cease. He leaves a widow and five daugh- 
ters, three of whom are married, another, 
Dr. Edith Blackwell, is resident physician 
of the State Normal School for Girls, 
Greensboro, N. C., and one, Miss Grace 
Blackwell, remains at home as house- 
keeper and companion of her mother. 

This brief summary of a quiet but effi- 
cient business career of 63 years gives no 
adequate idea of the moral worth and 
Sterling integrity of his singularly rare 
and noble personality. For more than 
three quarters of a century, in all social 
relations, as a son, brother, husband, fa- 





ther, friend, business man, and citizen, he 
lived a life so faithful, upright, unselfish 
and affectionate as to seem to his associ- 
ates without a blemish. He lived and 
died a liberal Christian, with an undoubt- 
ing faith in the Divine goodness and in 
personal immortality. He was in hearty 
sympathy with anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights in the days when it cost something 
to be areformer. He gave practical aid 
and encouragement to his sisters Eliza- 
beth and Emily in their arduous struggle 
to obtain medical diplomas, never before 
accorded to women. With horse and 
carriage he drove Elizabeth several hun- 
dred miles through what were then the 
mountain wildernesses of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, through Cumberland Gap, from 
Cincinnati to Asheville, N. C., there to 
earn by music teaching in the school of 
Rev. Dr. Dickson the means for study. Of 
late years he has been an active member 
of the congregation of the Church of the 
Messiah. His pastor, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer, with Rev. Minot J. Savage con- 
ducted the fnneral services. The world 
is the better for his having lived in it. 
What more than that can be said of any 
man? H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Oct, 29, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The one overwhelming public interest 
here just now, is politics. Men discuss 
it in offices, on the street, in every resort 
where they meet their fellow-voters. 
Women discuss it in drawing rooms, at 
clubs and in social calls, Even the chil- 
dren find an interest, for some of the cam- 
paigning is done by boys. The reason is 
that after the three years’ term of the 
present incumbent, New York is again 
about to elect a mayor. As most people 
know, the Republican candidate is Mr. 
Seth Low, recently president of Col- 
umbia College, and the Democratic nom- 
inee is Judge Edward M. Shepard, The 
canvass is being conducted with an amount 
of eagerness and of bitter feeling which 
has rarely been equalled; and the saddest 
part of it, to a lover of our great metropo- 
lis, is that both sides unite in abusing 
this city as the worst governed and gener- 
ally most undesirable residence in the 
world. The Republicans drag out every 
record of crime or of vice that has oc- 
curred during the last few years, and par- 
ade them as if the condition of the city 
were one of wild disorder, hardly safe for 
the home of a decent person. The Demo- 
crats talk of the high taxes and the inade- 
quate school facilities under the rule of 
the Mayor of the opposite party, until one 
feels as if the only way to support life 
was to flee to some lonely island of the 
sea, 

The worst aspect of this clamor is that 
many persons really believe that a horri- 
ble condition of affairs exists here, and it 
is not surprising to read in a foreign pa- 
per a description of this city which states 
that disorders constantly occur, that mur- 
derous riots often take place, that the 
streets are not fit for decent peopie even 
by broad daylight, and that women dare 
not go out even in the morning unless ac- 
companied by some male protector. It is 
to be wished that the writer of this article 
could see the throngs of women who 
crowd our streets and swarm in the great 


deny the existence of evil here, for there 
is vice in all large cities, even in Philadel- 
phia and Boston; but all this city, except 
perhaps some of the worst of the down- 
town districts, may be traversed with 
safety by day or by night by young wom- 
en or old, as is proved by the great num- 
ber of respectable maids and matrons who 
may be seen walking or in the cars 
on any fine night. It really grieves a 
lover of the metropolis to have it thus held 
up to the scorn of the world by these at- 
tacks, made, not by strangers, but by her 
own sons. 

Women are taking an active part in the 
canvass, not, it is well to record, the wom- 
en who believe in their political enfran- 
chisement, but society women and busi- 
ness women. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Douglass Robinson, a sister of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and Mrs. William H. 
Schieffelin and other women of wealth, 
meetings have been held attended by large 
numbers of women who have undertaken 
to work among the voters. On one after- 
noon last week Justice Jerome, the Re- 
publican candidate for District Attorney, 
addressed these ladies and at once pro- 
ceeded to tell them that they had better 
not attempt that sort of thing, for when 
they went out trying to solicit votes they 
‘did more harm in a day than men work- 
ers could undo in a week.’’ He told them 
that the only way in which they could 
render any real help was to raise money. 
This they promised to do, and in a few 
days handed in at headquarters $32,000 
with the promise of more. The Demo- 
cratic women have not been idle. Mrs. 
Julius Harberger, the wife of the Member 
of Assembly for the Tenth District, called 
a meeting which was largely attended by 
women who sympathized with the views 
of her party, when Hon. William Sulzer, 
Member of Congress, and always a cham- 
pion of our cause, made an address in 
which he denounced the vilifying of the 
city by the Republicans, and told the 
women that he wished they could all 
vote, a remark which was received with 
much applause. Mrs. Harberger presided 
and Miss Ray Solomon was one of the 
speakers. No doubt these women will also 
endeavor to raise money for their party. 
In the Eighth District, Max J. Porges is 
the Democratic candidate for Alderman, 
and his canvass is said to be principally 
conducted by his wife, who has labored 
so valiantly in personal appeals and in 
public speeches that people there have 
come to call her ‘‘the Alderman”’ and the 
candidate, ‘‘the Alderman’s husband,”’ 

These activities would be well to record 
ifthey had not also a saddening aspect. 
The women are using all these endeavors 
to raise money, not for their own liberty, 
but for the aid of two parties, neither of 
which will do any hearty work to give 
them their political freedom. If Mrs. 
Schieffelin with her energy and ability 
would but use her influence to place the 
women of the city ina position to control 
the election by their votes, it would sure- 
ly be the shortest way to end the abuses 
in our city administration of which she 
complains. These ladies come together 
to mourn over the degradation of some 
members of their sex; do they not realize, 
can they not see, that in great measure 
this degradation is the result of the cruel- 
ly unequal conditions of life for women, 
and that just so long as the girl receives 
half the amount of wages paid to the man 
beside her for similar work, she will have 
temptations to which the weaker charac- 
ters must sometimes succumb. If only 
these good ladies would unite their efforts 
and devote their money to the enfranchise- 
ment of their own sex, they would do 
more to secure good moral conditions 
than by all the efforts they put forth to 
achieve the election of either party, know- 
ing well that neither of them will do one 
thing to bring about the substantial re- 
form which only the political and pecu- 
niary independence of women can estab- 
lish, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 Hast Sist Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Deane, one of the woman factery 
inspectors in England, says of laundry 
work: ‘This trade is, in its present stage 
of development, peculiarly interesting to 
the student of industrial questions. It is 
in process of rapid transformation from a 
domestic to a regular factory industry, 
in which machinery and the division of 
labor play an important part in the organ- 
ization. Inthe last eight years the de- 
velopment in this direction has been ex- 
traordinary.”’ 


The Patriotic Review for October, in ad- 
dition to a variety of interesting matter— 
reports of the doings of the Daughters 
and Sons of the American Revolution, 
vivid bits of patriotic history, items of 
current news about patriotic women of 
to-day, etc.—contains two fine portraits, 
one of Roosevelt, the other of Walter S. 


Logan of New York, president of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. The picture 
of Roosevelt alone is worth more than 








department stores. It is not intended to 


JEWELRY, BRIC-A-BRAC, ETC. 


If one is informed as to all the new 
ideas in jewelry and kindred luxuries, 
one will find many tbings novel; but, be- 
ing ignorant of them, one will be truly 
astonished at the interminable and magni- 
ficent variety displayed throughout the 
large building, 39-41 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, the headquarters of Long, the jew- 
eler. A catalogue of several hundred 
pages would scarcely suffice to list them. 
Besides jewelry for the person, there are 
household ornaments, bronzes, lamps, cut 
glass, etc., in most heantifnl and artistic 
designs; unique leather guvds, silver sets, 
implements and table ornaments, opera- 
glasses, and a rich variety of similar goods 
that present a display fascinating to the 
eye and bewildering to the imagination. 

For a place to select a wedding or any 
other kind of gift, the Long Company of- 
fers an exhibition not to be excelled in 
New England. 


Evening Dress 


In arranging your wardrobe 
for the winter, do not forget 
the Dress Suit; and, if you 
do not care to pay the price 
requiredfor such a suit made 
to order, purchase one from 
us ready made and in the 
latest style. 


$35 to $50. 


We have long made the eve- 
ning dress suit ready to wear 
a special feature of our stock, 
and our efforts in this direc- 
tion have been appreciated. 
We also furnish all evening 
dress accessories, Shirts, Ties, 
etc. 

White Pique Dress Waist- 
coats. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 








23 Minton Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 
Ave. 


24 Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 
25 Old Town Hall, Washington Street, 
Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 
out delay. H. B. B. 














* Procrastination 


IS THE 


Thief of Time.”’ 


DO NOW WHAT YOU HAVE 
OFF FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Buy Sorosis 


And have comfort and satisfaction. 
worn SOROSIS 
no doubt 


PUT 


Thousands have 


with great delight; mil- 
lions have read of them and in- 
tended to try a pair the next time. 
Let that next time be now, that 
you, too, may know the joy of a 
perfect shoe. 


Price All Over America 


$3.50 rai 


Pair 
Misses’ .... 
Children’s .. . 


$3.00 } 
$2.50 


Shepard, Norwell 


& CO. 











WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schools demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools, 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 

WHO MAY REGISTER. 

Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec. 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec. 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 


At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A, M. to 10 
P. M. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Novy. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 


WARD 

1 fappan School House, Lexington St. 

2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 

3 Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 

4 Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 

5 City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 

6 Ward Room, North Bennet St. 

7 Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 

8 Wells School House, Blossom St. 

9 Old Franklin School House, Washing- 


ton St. 
10 Rice School House, Agrees St. 
11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 

12 School House, West Concord 8t. 

13 Spel~man Hall, West Broadway. 

14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 

15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
16 Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner. 

17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 

18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 

19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 

20 Ward Room Building, Meeting House 





the price of the magazine. 


Hill. 
21 Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 
22 [omfohrde Hall, Boylston Station 


AMUSEMENTS. 








Souaze Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 4, 


THE SHAUGHRAUN. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500, 


Prices: { Sncinene 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF NOV. 4. 


Florence Bindley. 


25c 


Box Seats 50c, 
All Seats Reserved, 


15c 


Orchestra Front 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 











AT 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $2.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 
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THE, SAPLING. 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





When I was but a sprig of May, 
With wonders to command, 
Above all else, I loved most well 
What none could understand ; 
And dear were things far off, far off, but 
nothing near at hand. 


Oh, now it was the sunset isle 
Beyond the weather-vane ; 
And now it was the chime [ heard 
From belfry-towers of Spain; 
But never yet the little leaf that tapped my 
window-pane. 


Heigh-ho, the wistful things unseen 
That reach, as I did then, 
To guess and wear the heart of youth 
With eager Why and When! 
And never eye takes heed of them, in all the 
world of men. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


BLIND. 





*®BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN, 





This much I know. Before the sky grew dark, 

When died the sunlight likeacandle blown, 

And left my soul to strain and grope and 
hark, 

A captive locked in some black tower 
alone; 


Before the curtain fell that shut me out 
From all I had been—all I hoped to be— 
There was a glad green world, a joyous shout 
Of strong winds blowing o’er a laughing 

sea; 


And there were green-gold fields of heading 
wheat, 
That ran and rippledin the passing breeze ; 
And there were frail pink roses, wild and 
sweet; 
And there were mist-blue hills and tossing 
trees ; 


And over all, a brooding heaven blue, 
Where martins circled in the sunset light, 
And where the crying killdeers flashed and 
flew, 
And great stars shot their glory through 
the night. 


All this I know. And for the power divine 
To dream such pictures on the midnight 
walls 
Of this unwindowed prison tomb of mine, 
I bless the Hand from which the blessing 
falls. 


I am content, O God, content to know 
The sky still shines above my sightless 
eyes ; 
That though my feet down darkened path- 
ways go, 
Unseen, the Brightness round about me 
Harper's 


lies. Mugazine. 


— — = ——- 


DAWN AMONG THE ALPS. 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 
A thousand and ten thousand years sgo 
So softly poised the golden-footed day 
On yon high-lifted minarets of snow, 
That crown the wrinkled glaciers chill and 
gray. 
And on the green knees of those giant scars, 
Ages ere man arose to mark the hours, 
The dawn descending kissed awake blue 
stars 
Of gentians, and all tender Alpine tiowers. 


[, now, one moment in the vast of Time, 
With eyes divinelv hungered gazing there, 

By earthly stairways into Heaven climb, 
And pass the gates of Eden unaware. 


I look, I love, I worship; yet mine eyes 
Are held from their desire; I cannot see 
What every floweret in its space descries, 
Or worship as they worship, conscience- 
free. 


Man stands so large before the eyes of man 
He cannot think of Earth but as his own; 
All his philosophies can guess no plan 
That leaves him not on his imagined 
throne. 


He is so blind he cannot see the glory 
Of gods hill-haunting—haters of the street; 
He hath no ears but for the human story, 
Though lives more lovely blossom at his 
feet. 


Who hath considered what a jewel-girth 

Of beauty, every hurrying human day, 
Encircles with divinity the Earth? 

For man’s eyes only —where’s the fool will 


say? 


Those shadow-pencilled valleys while I view 
Those snow-domes under hyacinthine 
skies, 
A Presence is beside me, gazing too, 
A richer love than mine, and holier eyes. 


-_- 


A CONJUGAL EPISODE. 

‘Hello! Been crying again, I declare!’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Bob Palmer, suddenly 
ceasing his little whistle as he entered 
the house on returning from his office. 
*‘What’s the matter now, Nellie? Canary 
refused to sing, or Mme. Viglini not put 
flowers enough in your bonnet?” 

“Oh, Bob, how can you?’’ sobbed Nel- 
lie, beginning afresh. 

‘*Look here, Ellen,’’ said her husband, 
sitting down upon the lounge, and speak- 
ing more seriously, ‘I don’t like this at 
all. I never come home nowadays that 
your eyes are not red and swollen with 
erying. What have you to cry about, I 





should like to know? It’s an insult to me 
to go sniveling about the house after this 
fashion, and moping away in corners, 
looking sullen and miserable, as you did 
last night at Mrs. Macklin’s. Why, peo- 
ple will think me a perfect domestic 
tyrant!”’ 

‘Ah, Bob, don’t speak so! 
it, truly. I do feel so miserable. 
make me feel so, Bob.”’ 

“I! Well, that is rich! Perhaps you'll 
be good enough to let me. know of what 
enormity I’ve been guilty?”’ 

“Nothing really wrong, dear; but oh, 
if you knew how much a wife thinks of 
her husband’s love and’’— Here poor 
Nellie broke down again. Mr. Palmer’s 
eyes opened very wicle. 

‘Whew!’ whistled he. 
absurd! So she’s jealous?”’ 

“Indeed, no, dear Bob! But—but’’— 
she could hardly speak for the choking in 
her throat —‘tyou can’t understand the 
pride a woman takes in having her hus- 
band treat her with affection and respect 
before people, or how it mortifies her to 
be neglected by him, and to have other 
women consider themselves her rivals, 
like Isabel Baden.” 

Mr. Bob Palmer laughed outright; then 
he grew angry. 

“You're an absurd little fool, Nellie,’’ 
he said. ‘As if Isabel Baden were any- 
thing to me beyond a pleasant young wo- 
man to amuse one’s self with at a party! 
Nonsense!”’ 

“She doesn’t think so,’ said Nellie, 
“and —and the others don’t think so. 
They all think you are getting tired of 
your wife, and Isabel flatters herself that 
she has cut me out, and she is trying to 
let people see it.”’ 

**Fiddlesticks!’’ said Bob, rising impa- 
tiently. ‘I’m astonished at you, Nellie. 
I had really given you credit for more 
sense as well as temper,’’ he added, se- 
verely. ‘‘l wish you’d amuse yourself in 
society, as I do, instead of going moping 
about in this fashion. You can’t expect 
to have me tied to your apron strings. 
I'd much rather see you flirting a little 
yourself than skulking away in holes and 
corners like a spider, watching your but- 
tertly of a husband, to see if you can 
catch him doing wrong. You make me 


I can’t help 
You 


“If this isn’t 


quite ashamed of you.’’ 

Mr. Palmer took his hat, and walked 
out of the room with an air of dignity and 
injured innocence, His wife sat up, wiped 
away her tears, anil mused a while, with 
eyes flashing, and flushed with 
wounded and indignant feeling. 

“Yes,”? she said to herself, 
has requested it, 1 will amuse myself as 
he «loes, and see how he likes it. Ashamed 
of me, is he? He used not to be so, when 
I was gay and happy. Oh, Bob, if you 
only knew how I loved you!”’ 

And once more, despite her resolutely 


cheeks 


‘since he 


closing her eyes and pressing her fingers 
upon them, the tears would come. 

There party at Colonel 
Johnson’s that evening, and Nellie took 
particular pains in dressing herself for it. 
She had been rather careless of late on this 


was to be a 


point, and was now rewarded for her ex- 
tra pains by her husband’s glance of ap- 
proval, and his remark that that pink silk 
was becoming to her. In consequence, 
her eyes and cheeks were brighter and 
her spirits more buoyant as she entered 
Mrs. Johnson’s crowded parlors. 

Searcely had they paid their respects to 
the Mr. Palmer accosted, 
or rather, was accosted by Miss Baden, a 
brilliant, confident girl, who had tried to 
attract him before his marriage. At the 
same moment a gentleman acdiressed Mrs. 
Palmer. She answered mechanically, un- 
able to withdraw her attention entirely 
from her husband and his companion, un- 
til, seeing something in Miss Baden’s 
glance at herself which she did not like, 
her pride awoke, and she turned with 
sudden determination to the gentleman at 
her side, He was arecent comer to the 
town, very pleasant and handsome, and 
Nellie Palmer forthwith began to try to 
make herself agreeable to him. He looked 
so pleased and was himself so agreeable 
that it soon cost her no effort to converse. 
Her old lively spirits returned, and to her 
surprise she found that she was enjoying 
herself. Her husband did not particular- 
ly notice this, but Miss Baden did, and 
her flirtation with Mr. Palmer lost much 
of its charm now that his wife did not ap- 
pear mortified and jealous. Miss Baden 
accordingly grew indifferent, and Mr. 
Palmer bethought himself to look after 
his wife. Not finding her looking over 
the photograph albums, or talking to deaf 
old Mr. Brown, or in any of the ‘holes 
and corners’? which she had been wont 
of late to frequent, he became rather 
puzzled, 

At that instant a little laugh at his 
elbow startled him, and, turning, he saw 
Nellie, bright and flushed, talking to a 
very handsome man, who seemed to be 
quite absorbed in her. Mr. Palmer stared 
a moment at the unconscious couple. 

‘‘Why, the deuce!’ he thought. ‘‘What 
on earth can they have been talking about 
all this while?’’ Then suddenly, meet- 


hostess, when 





ing his wife’s eye, he smiled and asked 
“Enjoying yourself, Nell?” 

“Oh, yes, dear, delightfully! 
trouble yourself about me, pray.”’ 

Nellie Palmer had never sung more 
sweetly or danced more gracefully than 
upon this evening. 

“Don’t you think, Nell, you’ve danced 
enough for one night?’’ said her husband 
toward the close of the evening. ‘For a 
married woman?’’ he added. 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ she answered cheerfully. 
‘*But I’ve enjoyed myself somuch! Real- 
ly, I almost forgot that I was a married 
woman, and felt like a girl again.”’ 

**And behaved like one,’’ he said, ratheT 
coldly. ‘*Who is that fellow that has 
been in attendance upon you all the even- 
ing?”’ he inquired as they walked down 
stairs. 

“That remarkably handsome man with 
the expressive dark eyes, do you mean?’ 

“IT never noticed his eyes, or that he 
was at all handsome,”’ he answered stiffly. 

“Oh, I thought you meant Captain Lov- 
ell of the Artillery. Ah, here he is—just 
one moment, dear—I quite forgot’’— 

And Nellie spoke a few words to the 
captain in passing, of which her husband 
could distinguish only something about 
‘that book.”’ 

When Robert Palmer came home next 
day he found his wife not crying as before 
in her bedroom, but in the parlor prac- 
ticing a new song. 

“Captain Lovell called this morning,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and I have promised to sing 
this with him at Mrs. Campbell’s.”’ 

‘Ah!’ he answered with an expression 
of indifference, but as his wife struck up 
the first few notes he muttered to himself, 
‘*Confound Captain Lovell!’ 

At Mrs. Campbell’s Captain Lovell was 
again in attendance upon pretty Mrs. 
Palmer; and then other gentlemen dis- 
covered her attractions, her piquancy and 
coquettishness and flirtableness; and ina 
few weeks Mrs. Palmer was a belle. She 
did not seem in the least to care to whom 
her husband was paying attention, and in- 
deed he could rarely get a word with her 
at the gay assemblies which they con- 
stantly frequented. He sometimes gave 
her a hint that she was ‘‘no longer a girl’ 
and that he was her husband, but she 
only laughed and said there was no harm 
done, and that she was enjoying herself 
extremely, and felt herself more a belle 
than even when a girl—which was true, 
because she had not flirted then, being 
absorbed, heart and soul, in Bob Palmer. 
But now it was Captain Lovell who ap- 
peared chiefly to occupy her thoughts, as 
well as a large part of hertime. Shesang 
and danced with him; she read the books 
he sent, and so frequent were his visits, so 
constant his attentions, that at last Mr. 
Robert Palmer’s wrath burst forth, 

“Ellen,” he said one day as he closed 
the door on the departing captain, ‘‘I 
really cannot permit this to go on any 
longer. Your conduct is most unexpected, 
most astounding. You are by far too in- 
timate with this fellow Lovell. He is 
constantly in my house, and last evening 
he scarcely left your side, while you stood 
for two hours the center of a group of 
chattering, grinning popinjays, like him- 
self.”’ 

“Why, Bob, you yourself blamed me 
for playing walltlower and ‘spider,’ and 
said you were ashamed of me.”’ 

“IT am much more ashamed of you 
now,’’ he retorted severely. 

‘“‘Now, dear, that is quite unreasonable 
of you now. Didn’t you tell me that I 
would please you by enjoying myself and 
flirting a little? You know you did,” ad- 
ded Nellie reproachfully, ‘‘and now that 
I am obeying you, you get jealous.”’ 

‘Jealous? Not I! But I am offended 
—yes, and disgusted as well. If only you 
could hear the remarks about yourself and 
that Lovell’? — 

‘Similar to those that I heard in regard 
to you and Miss Baden, I presume?’’ said 
his wife. 

“What is Miss Baden 
manded angrily. 

‘“‘And what is Captain Lovell to me?’’ 

“You encourage him, You fiirt with 
him.”’ 

‘As you do with Isabel Baden.”’ 

‘‘A man may do what is not permissible 
in @ woman.,”’ 

“Ah, that is it!’ said Nellie, with her 
old sigh. ‘You may neglect a wife, may 
wear out her heart and life with anguish, 
may expose her to the pity or ridicule of 
all her acquaintances by showing open 
devotion to another, and she must bear it 
all in meek silence. But I have had 
enough of this, Bob, and now as you do 
to me I willdo to you. If you goon flirt- 
ing, so will I. I know you don’t care a 
bit more for Isabel Baden than I do for 
Captain Lovell, but I will not be neglected 
and mortified in the sight of the whole 
world. Iam your wife, and demand the 
honor due to me!”’ 

Her mood was a new one to her hus- 
band. She sat erect and proud, looking 
him steadily in the face with bright, clear 
eyes in whose depths he could still read 
great tenderness, and he at last compre- 


Don’t 


to me?’’ he de- 





hended the whole matter. He looked at 
her @ moment as steadily as she at him; 
then he rose and took her hands, 

‘‘And you really care nothing for this 
Lovell, Nellie?”’ 

‘‘No more than I ought to do for my 
cousin Laura’s affianced husband,” she 
replied. 

‘* A ffianced?”’ 

“These six months; before I met him; 
and I would have told you of it, but’’— 

She stopped, and looked half archly in 
his face. He understood her, and taking 
her in his arms, kissed her tenderly. 

*“O Bob, how could you ever have 
doubted me?”’ 

*“T will do so no more, love!”’ 

“‘And never flirt any more?”’ 

‘*Never!’’ 





WHERE MUST TRUE SOCIAL PROGRESS 
BEGIN? 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


To the calm observer there is nothing 
more impressive in society to-day than 
the varied and multitudinous associations 
for the amelioration of human poverty, 
ignorance, and crime} and nothing more 
depressing than the seeming immense 
waste of force, scattered in these innumer- 
able directions, with results so intangible 
and undefined. With societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, crimi- 
nals, and children; for improving the 
condition of the poor, for better homes, 
wages, and shorter hours of work; with 
the salvation army, the wide-spread tem- 
perance movement, the women’s clubs, 
woman suffrage, and personal rights asso- 
ciations; with all the discussions on the 
relations of capital, labor, finance, free 
trade, taxation, and land monopoly, one 
would think an entire change must speed- 
ily be effected in our theories of govern- 
ment, religion, and social life. And so 
there would be, if the majority of people 
believed in all these movements for the 
amelioration of the miseries of mankind; 
but alas! the many are yet to be educated 
into the first principles of socia) science. 
They have yet to learn that our theories 
of life are all wrong, that these adverse 
conditions can and must be changed, Our 
religion must teach the brotherhood of 
the race, the essential oneness of human- 
ity, and our government must be based 
on the broad principles of equal rights 
to all. 

The old theories of caste and class, of 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
of royalty and orders of nobility, must all 


pass away. The many must no longer 
suffer that the few may shine. Such are 
the fundamental principles on which 


these specific reforms are based; and to 
what purpose are all our labors, if not for 
the uplifting of humanity on an even plat- 
form at last? 

The initiative steps to this end are (1), To 
educate our upper classes, our most intel- 
ligent people, into the idea that our pres 
ent civilization is based on false theories, 
and that the ignorance, poverty, and 
crime we see about us are the legitimate 
results of our theories; (2) They must be 
educated to believe that all our present 
conditions can and must be changed; that 
every child born into this world has the 
right to be well fed, well clothed, well 
sheltered, and to that education necessary 
for a complete development of all its 
powers. 

To-day, men make their God responsi- 
ble for all human arrangements, and they 
quote Scripture to prove that poverty is 
one of His wise provisions for the devel- 
opment of all the cardinal virtues. I 
heard a sermon preached not long since, 
in an American pulpit, from the text, 
‘*The poor ye have always with you,”’ in 
which the preacher dwelt on the beauti- 
ful virtues of benevolence called out on 
one side, and of gratitude on the other. 
‘““Poverty,’’ said he, “thas been the wise 
schoolmaster to teach the people indus- 
try, economy, self-sacrifice, patience, and 
humility—all those virtues that best fit the 
human soul for the life hereafter. ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’’? We who under- 
derstand how and by whom Scripture was 
written, see why the lessons of content 
were taught so sedulously to oppressed 
classes, with promises of heaven to come. 
All such teaching must be changed. 

The rich must be taught that they have 
no right to one pleasure or comfort at the 
cost of the welfare of another fellow- 
being; that they have no right to live in 
luxury, while others starve. The poor 
must be taught that they have inalienable 
rights on this green earth, the right to 
life, liberty, and happiness, and it is the 
religious duty of each class to concede 
the one and demand the other. 

A religion that seeks to make the peo- 
ple satisfied in their present condition, 
and releases them from all responsibility 
for its continuance, is unworthy our intel- 
ligent belief; and a government that holds 
half its people in slavery, practically 
chained where they are born, in ignorance, 
poverty, and vice, is unworthy our intelli- 
gent support. 





The only way out of this present politi- 
cal, religious, and social labyrinth js 
through the education of the masses 
and yet England to-day has no system of 
free schools; for as long as every puny 
little hand must offer a certain number of 
pennies at the school door, the multitude 
are denied its benefits. 

To my mind, the only hope for the last- 
ing progress of the race, and a radical re. 
form in social life, lies in the true educa- 
tion of children, Their birth and deve]. 
opment is the vital starting point for the 
philosopher. A survey of the various un- 
fortunate classes of society, that have 
hitherto occupied the time and thought 
of different orders of philanthropists, and 
the little that has been accomplished in 
our own generation, to go no farther back, 
gives very little encouragement for this 
mere surface work that occupies the time 
and thought of so many noble men and 
women, In spite of all our charitable in- 
stitutions, hospitals, asylums, reformato- 
ries, jails and prisons, parliamentary bills, 
religious missions and discussions, the 
problems of pauperism, prostitution, in- 
temperance, and crime are no nearer a 
satisfactory solution than when Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, Wilberforce and Eliza- 
beth Herrick defended the personal rights 
of slaves and criminals. The blind, the 
deaf, the dumb, the idiot, the lunatic, the 
pauper, the swarming multitudes in vice 
and crime, keep their ranks filled, and the 
gloomy panorama moves on, a dark pic- 
ture on a civilization that, in its system of 
jurisprudence, its literature, its statesmen 
and reformers, has thus far led the world. 

If we would use the same common sense 
in the improvement of mankind that we 
do in ordinary affairs, we should begin 
our work in family life, in parenthood, 
the source and centre of all these terrible 
evils, whose branches we are trying to lop 
off. A family living in an old house, on 
low, unhealthy ground, with water in the 
cellar, a crumbling foundation, the roof 
leaking, the chimneys full of cracks, 
would not spend large sums of money, 
year after year,in patching up the old 
house; but, with ordinary wisdom and 
economy, they would build anew, on high- 
er ground, with strong foundations, sound 
timber, substantial chimneys, and solid 
roofing. True, they might patch up the 
other house at as little 
merely to afford them a shelter until the 
new one was built. And all our special 
reform work to-day is but patching the 
old, until, with the knowledge of the laws 
of social science, we can begin to build 
the new aright. 

There is, I know, much surface work 
we must do for decency’s sake; but all 
this patching up of ignorant, diseased, 
criminal humanity is temporary, tran- 
sient, effecting no radical improvement 
anywhere. But the real work that will 
tell on all time is building the new life 
and character; laying the foundation for 
future generations in justice, liberty, 
equality; in political and personal rights 
alike for all men, women, and children. 
And the first right of every child is to be 
well born, of parents having sound minds 
in sound bodies. Those of us who have 
long since passed the meridian of life can 
give them the results of our experience, 
but with the young men and women of 
this hour rests the hope of the higher 
civilization, which it is possible for the 
race to attain, through obedience to law. 
The lovers of science come back to us 
from every latitude and longitude, from 
their observations of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal conformations from the Rocky 
Mountains, the geysers, the Yosemite 
valley, the giant groves of the Pacific 
slope; from burning volcanoes and crystal 
caves in subterranean depths; from the 
Alps that lift their snowy peaks above the 
clouds; from telescopic explorations of 
the planetary world—they all come back 
bearing one message: ‘‘The universe is 
governed by law, but man himself, who 
holds in his hand the key to all knowledge, 
seems never to be in unison with the 
grandeur of the world in which he lives.’’ 

A survey of the nations of the earth, 
through the long history of the past to 
this hour, furnishes a picture of human 
misery appalling to contemplate, and yet 
here, too, ‘‘All things are governed by 
law.”’ 

Methinks I hear you say, ‘‘What can we 
do, a few hundred people struggling in 
organized reforms, to roll back the swell- 
ing waves of ignorance, poverty, and 
crime, and lift up the stolid masses 
crowding us on every side?’”’ ‘Let each 
man mend one, and the world is mended.” 
We cannot overestimate the influence of 
one individual who sees moral principles 
clearly, and lives up to his ideal, The 
same law of inheritance that entails the 
vices of ancestors hands down the virtues 
also, and in a greater ratio, for good is 
positive, active, ever vigilant, it swims up 
stream, against the current. 

Could I give voice to all I see of hope 
and power at hand; could I make every 
man and woman feel his and her individ- 
ual responsibility in the chain of influ- 
ences that tell on all time and the eterni- 
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tfes, we cou]d solemnize in this hour such 
yows for purer, nobler lives as would 
make this seeming herculean work light 
as the wings of angels. If all the thought, 
the wealth, the religious enthusiasm ex- 
pended in the regeneration of the race, 
could be now devoted to the generation 
of our descendants; to the conditions and 
environments of parents and children; to 
the study of social science—the whole 
face of our present civilization might be 
changed, before the celebration of another 
royal jubilee. 

Science has vindicated our right to dis- 

cuss freely whether our ancestors were 

apes; let it be as free to ask whether our 
posterity shall be idiots, knaves, and 
dwarfs, and if not, by what change in our 
social institutions such wretched results 
may be avoided. Galton, in his work on 

‘Heredity,’ says: 

Our present civilization is growing too 
complicated for our best minds, even, to 
grasp the problems pressing on their con- 
sideration for solution, and to meet suc- 
cessfully the issues of our times, human- 
ity must be lifted up a few degrees as 
speedily as possible. 

And where must this radical work be- 
gin? ‘The only hope for the progress of 
the race in political, religious, and social 
life, lies in the right birth, education, and 
development of our children, as I have 
already said. Here is the true starting 
point of the philosopher. Let the young 
man who is indulging in all manner of 
excesses remember that in considering the 
effect of dissipation on himself, his own 
happiness or danger, he does not begin to 
measure the evil of his life. As the high 
priest at the family altar, his deeds of 
darkness will inflict untold suffering on 
generation after generation. Let the 
young woman who spends her life in the 
giddy round of pleasure, the forces of her 
intellect, the finer sentiments and affec- 
tions of the heart, all wasted on trifles, 
her health sacrificed to fashion,—let her 
remember that she is not robbing herself 
only of all the blessings of a noble 
motherhood, but she is robbing her chil- 
dren of vigorous health and sound moral 
principles. One of the most difficult les- 
sons to impress on any mind is the power 
and extent of individual influence, and 
parents above all others resist the belief 
that children are exactly what their an- 
cestors make them, no more, no less. 
Like produces like, 

The origin of ideas was long a disputed 
point with different schools of philoso- 
phers. Locke took the ground that the 
mind of every child born into the world is 
like a piece of blank paper, that you may 
write thereon whatever you will; but sci- 
ence has long since proved that such 
idealists as Descartes were nearer right, 
that the human family came into the 
world with ideas, with marked individual 
proclivities; that the pre-natal conditions 
have more influence than all the educa- 
tion that comes after. If family peculiar- 
ities are transmitted to the third and 
fourth generation, the grandson clothed 
with the same gait, gesture, mode of 
thought and expression as the grand- 
father he has never seen, it is evident 
that children may reap some advantage 
from those predecessors, whose lives in 
all matters, great or small, have been gov- 
erned by law. If there isa class of edu- 
cators who need special preparation, it is 
those who assume the responsibilities of 
parents. Shall they give less thought to 
immortal beings than the artist to his 
landscape or statue? We wander through 
the galleries in the Old World, and linger 
before the works of the great masters, 
spell-bound with the beauty and grandeur 
of the ideals that surround us. And with 
equal preparation, greater than these are 
possible in living humanity. Go, in im- 
agination, from the gallery to the studio 
of the true artist. Watch him through 
the restless days and months, as he strug- 
gles with the conception of some grand 
ideal. Then see how patiently he moulds 
and remoulds the clay, and when at last, 
through weary years, the block of marble 
is transformed into an angel of light, he 
worships it, and weeps that he cannot 
breathe into it the breath of life; by his 
side are growing up immortal beings, to 
whom he has never given one-half the care 
and thought bestowed on the ideals that 
grace his walls. And yet the same devo- 
tion to the perfection of human character 
would give the world a generation of 
scholars, scientists, and statesmen —a 
type of noble men and women hitherto 
unknown. 

Those engaged most earnestly in the va- 
rious specific reforms oft-times lose heart 
because all their efforts seemingly count 
for so little. But while we see the greater 
fundamental work, to be accomplished by 
the slow process of education, all these 
specific reforms are so many helps in the 
right direction, quickening our sense of 
justice, our love of liberty and mercy, our 
feeling of kinship for the whole human 
family, and our determination to secure 
equal rights for all. Time and patience 
will accomplish all this; so with faith let 
us work to the end that the monuments 


we lived. Remember, it was by the pa- 
tient toil of generations through centuries 
that the Colossus of Rhodes, Diana’s Tem- 
ple at Ephesus, the Mausoleum, at Hali- 
carnassus, the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Pharos at Alexandria, the hanging gar- 
dens at Babylon, and the Olympian Zeus— 
the seven wonders of the world—grew 
day by day into enduring monuments to 
the genius of humanity. By individual 
faithfulness and combined effort, these 
results were at last achieved. So the 
ideal manhood and womanhood, long 
prophesied and prayed for, will become 
living realities in the future. Remember, 
it took three hundred years to build an 
Egyptian pyramid, Allowing four gen- 
erations to a century, we have twelve 
generations of men who passed their lives 
in that one achievement. Was not the 
work of those who first evened the ground 
and laid the foundation stones deep and 
strong, as important as that of those who 
laid the cap-stones at last? 

Let us begin, then, in our day, by the 
discussion of the vital principles of social 
science, to even the ground and lay the 
foundation stones for the greatest wonder 
the world is yet to see—a ruling people in 
whom the appetites, the passions, the as- 
pirations and ambitions, are all held in 
allegiance to their rightful sovereign, 
Reason. The great thoughts, the words 
and deeds of successive generations, will 
build up this glorified humanity, fairer 
than any Parian marbie, grander than any 
colossal sculpture of the East, more ex- 
alted than tower or dome, boundless in 
capacity, in aspiration limitless as space. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Upon invitation of the Springfield Board 
of Trade, the Ohio W. S, A. held its an- 
nual convention in the Council chamber 
at Springfield, Oct. 22-23. This was the 
most harmonious and most business-like 
convention held in this State in years. 
Delegates were present from the Lucy 
Stone Club, Timely Topics, Susan B, 
Anthony Club, Susan B, Anthony evening 
section, Twentieth Century Club and the 
Hamilton County Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, both of Cincinnati, the 11th Ward 
Club of Toledo. The Political Clubs of 
Athens, Niles, Girard, Warren, Alliance, 
Farmdale, Deer Creek, Sandusky, Lou- 
don, Turnbull County, Stark County, Lu- 
cas County and Erie County. 

An executive committee meeting was 
held at the Arcade Hotel, on the 21st. 
The Council chamber was decorated 
with flags, yellow bunting, palms, roses 
and chrysanthemums, 

Among the speakers were Mrs. Ed. Buck- 
walter, who brought the greetings of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Mayor 
of the town, the President and Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, ‘*‘Mother Stewart,”’’ 
of Crusade days, Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw 
and Madame Friedland of Russia. 

The Board of Trade planned a trolley 
ride to the Masonic, the Odd Fellows and 
Pythian Homes, and Mr. John Foos, one 
of Springfield’s foremost citizens, con- 
ducted the delegates through them, Dur- 
ing the three days of the convention there 
was continual sunshine and warmth, and 
the spirit of the convention corresponded 
with the weather. 

Ohio has doubled its membership in the 
year, and renewed activity was toe be seen 
on every side. The reports of officers 
showed increase of work in every depart- 
ment. By the will of Mrs. Steel, of 
Painesville, the State Association will 
come into possession of $1,000 on Dec, 1. 
The convention voted against the proposi- 
tion made at Minneapolis to do away with 
the elected member of the National Amer- 
ican Executive Committee from each State. 
It was voted that all delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention must be members of the 
Association. The treasurer reported a 
balance of $161.60 on hand. 

All the local arrangements were made 
by Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, who called to 
her assistance Mrs. R. R, Thompson and 
Miss Anna Foos, of Springfield. 

One of the important votes was that 
abolishing proxy voting in the executive 
committee and in the convention. For 
three or four years this question has come 
up, and each year the system of proxy 
voting has been modified, but this time it 
was abandoned. 

It was voted to ask the Legislature to 
submit an amendment to the voters. 
Letters were read from Miss Anthony 
and Mrs, Stanton, and telegrams from the 
W. C. T. U., in session at Toledo, from 
the President of the W. R. C. and from 
Eleanor Miller Hall, of Canton. 
Springfield is a conservative town, but 
all admitted that the speeches of Mrs. 
Catt and Miss Shaw made many converts 
and the convention left a good impres- 
sion. 





of our labors may glorify the era in which 


Stone. 


Howe. 


T. W. Higginson. 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Jones of Toledo. 


by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Blackwell. 


liam Curtis. 


Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


Blackwell. 


Henry B. Blackwell. 


Dromgoole. 


by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent*by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 
Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances F 
Willard. 


Song Leaf*et. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 


Reply of the National Ofiicers. 
For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
A Humble Advocate, 


by Will. Allen 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 


A SPECIALTY. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





COOK’S 





(Continued on page 352.) 


RESTAURANT 


23 = 313 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 


ping. wt s Fs 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


Asthma Cure Free 


ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 











RELIEF. 











morphine, chloroform or ether. Very 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthm 


There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.” 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 
Drs. TArr Bros’. MEDICINE Co, 
Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 
alene contains no opium, 
truly yours, 
Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 
first of November. 


I can consistently recommend the medicine 
ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


_ I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely fre 


Avon Sprines, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. M 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


My wife has been afflicted 


My wife commenced taking it about the 

After using one bottle 

e from all symptoms. I feel that 

to all who are afflicted with this distress- 
O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFtr Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. I have family of f 
to work. I am now in the best of health 


Street. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


Fras. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 


yur children, and for six years was unable 
and am doing business every day. This 


testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit, 5 


Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Drug¢gists. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THB 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Puilman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 











Established 1872. 2d Door Seuth of Winter St 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOS 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonusiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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Of Interest to Ladies 


—_—— 


Griffin’s Hats 


FOR LADIES. 


Griffin’s Furs 


FOR LADIES. 


Imported and Domestic. 


Quality and workmanship of 
the very best. 

Ladies’ Hats trimmed to order, 

together with a large stock of 


READY TRIMMED constantly 
on hand, 


FUR GARMENTS made to or- 
der. Also a large stock on hand. 


Everything up to date. 
Your patronage solicited. 


Geo. L. Griffin & Son, 


404 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


a 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 











(Concluded from page 351.) 

A Springfield Club was organized, with 
Mrs. John Foos, president; Mrs. Williams, 
secretary; and Mrs. R. S. Thompson, 
treasurer. 

The following State officers were elect- 
ed: 

Honorary President, Frances M. Case- 
ment, Painesville. 

President, Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 
ren. 

Vice-President, Dr. 
Cincinnati. 

Rec. Sec., Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, San- 
dusky. a 

Cor. Sec., Edythe E. Root, Kinsman, 

Treasurer, Annie M. Hobson, Athens. 

Auditor, Sarah A. Bissell, Toledo. 

Member National Executive Committee, 
Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 

The delegates elected to the National 


Sarah M. Siewers, 


Convention are: 

Mrs. Annie M. Hobson, Athens; Miss 
Anna C. Mott, Toledo; Rev. Henrietta G, 
Moore, Springfield; Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, 
Cincinnati; Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Gir- 
ard: Miss Helen R. Smith, Warren; Mrs. 
Katherine Hinshilwood, Alliance; Mrs, 
Florence I. Rice, Canton, Alternates: 
Mrs. Alice Peters, Columbus; Mrs. Ellen 
Sulley Fray, Toledo; Miss Anna Foos, 
Springfield; Mrs. Sarab J. McCall, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. John Leavitt, Niles; Mrs. Ella 
Bell, Warren; Mrs. Julia B, Hunter, 
Alliance: Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, San- 
dusky. 

At the closing executive committee 
meeting, Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of 
Springfield, was added to the list of hon- 
orary vice-presidents. The following 
committees were appointed: 

Organization, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Press, Elizabeth J. Hauser, with power 
to fill her committee. 

Finance, Mrs. Frances Brown, of War- 
ren, and the presidents of the county 
organizations. 

Legislation, Harriet Taylor Upton, Car- 
oline McCullough Everhard, and Florence 
Cronise. 

It was recommended that each local club 
offer to pay for the printing of one issue 
of the club letter. The clubs will not be 
asked to do this; it is hoped the offer will 
be made voluntarily. 

There was much concern felt at the 
opening of the Convention because the 
Covington press had reported that in that 
place Mrs. Catt had said women’s clubs 
were ‘‘playthings.’’ The Ohio club wom- 
en were greatly stirred about it. When 
Mrs. Catt arrived in Springfield, she de- 
clared that she had not said so, She said 
she had organized three clubs in her life, 
all of which were strong in the Federa- 
tion; that she was herself a member of a 
Federated Club, etc. She said a reporter 
once asked her if she believed a woman 
should be President of the United States. 
She said she did not see why the time 
might not come when women would be 
able to hold that office. The nextday the 
paper said, ‘‘Mrs. Catt believes a woman 

may some day be President.’’ A few days 
later another paper said, ‘‘Mrs. Catt is or- 
ganizing a party to nominate a woman for 
President;’’ and later, ‘Mrs. Catt is a 
candidate for President.’’ We all laughed. 











But imagine our surprise when the next 


day one of the papers came out and said, 
“Mrs. Catt denies that she ever said the 
Woman Suffrage Convention was a play- 
thing’’! 

Our evening audiences were very good. 
The first night the hall was crowded. 
The next night there was a parade of 
2,000 (more or less) K. of P. men, with 
bands and fireworks under our windows, 
and yet Miss Shaw held her audience, 
and kept them enthusiastic all the 
evening. 

We are usually obliged to wait for min- 
isters to open our meetings with prayer, 
but at every service here the minister was 
about the first in the hall. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
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MICHIGAN. 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
opened at the Germain Temple of Music 
in Saginaw, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. The 
decorations were admirably effective, 
great clusters of yellow chrysanthemums 
standing out in brilliant contrast with the 
deep green palms, The chair was occu- 
pied by the president, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, of Grand Rapids. In the ab- 
sence of the recording secretary, his duties 
were fulfilled by Mr. M. A, Root, of Bay 
City. The report of the corresponding 
secretary was read by Mr. Root, and Mrs. 
Root presented her report as treasurer. 
Both reports showed satisfactory results, 
as to membership and financia] standing. 

The afternoon session closed with an 
interesting discussion, led by Mrs. Helen 
P, Jenkins, of Detroit, the keynote of the 
speeches being the indifference of the 
women to the use of the ballot, and the 
remedy for the same. Mrs. Jenkins ad- 
vised the members of the association to 
read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Dr. Banks 
of Detroit, Mrs. Ostrander, Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, Mr. and Mrs. Root and Mrs. Anna 
Herbert, president of the Ladies’ Union 
Label League, of Saginaw, were among 
the speakers. 

At the evening session Mrs. Deanna 
Twelvetrees sang, and received enthusias- 
tic applause. Rev. J. R. Tewell offered 
the invocation. Mr. E. C. Warriner, Sa- 
perintendent of Schools, gave a cordial 
address of welcome, Mrs. N. 8. Wood, 
president of the City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, made a short humorous ad- 
dress. She was followed by Mrs. Mary S. 
Edget with words of welcome, and then 
the president spoke at length and with 
much power and feeling, of the marvel- 
lous progress made by woman in all rela- 
tions of life,and of the glorious outlook 
for her future. 

Citations were given of the nations that 
are conceding the franchise to woman, 
and, turning to a picture of President 
Roosevelt at the back of the stage, Mrs. 
Ketcham enthusiastically spoke of the man 
with a backbone and courage, who had 
recommended equal suffrage in his inau- 
gural message, when installed as governor 
of New York, 

The speech of the president was warmly 
applauded. Miss Alfrieda Marian Mosher, 
of Hillsdale College, read a clever paper 
on ‘‘College Women and the Ballot.” 

Thursday morning reports of standing 
committees were given, and Mrs. Cora 
Jeffers, of Atlantic Mine, U. P., gave a 
history of the origin of the suffrage bill 
introduced in the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and an account of the work of her 
husband and herself in teaching the ele- 
ments of government in the schools in 
their charge, this work being in imitating 
the practical. acts of election, visiting 
polls, ete. Helen P. Jenkins spoke on 
legislative action for relief for taxpaying 
women. Mary L. Doe related the result 
of Susan B, Anthony’s converting a boy 
years ago, he afterwards becoming gov- 
ernor of a Western State and signing a bill 
giving suffrage to women. 

In the afternoon Miss Fannie Ide sang, 
and Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, 
spoke on “The Value of Women in the 
Management of Municipal Expenses,” and 
cited the work of the agents of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation in Chicago, and their ex- 
posure of the tax-dodging tactics and pub- 
lic robberies there. 

Miss Nettie Southgate, president of the 
Woman Clerks’ Union, made a striking 
impression, as in an intelligent and force- 
ful manner she entered a plea for social- 
ism, of which she is evidently a close stu- 
dent and ardent advocate. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe, chairmen of the com- 
mittee on labor organization, made an in- 
teresting report, showing necessity for 
united action between the labor organiza- 
tions and the Association. 

Miss Ida Dewer, a delegate from the 
Laundry Workers’ Union, feelingly de- 
scribed the hard work which girls of her 
condition have to perform, and recited the 
causes leading up to the recent strike. 

Mrs. Alice Rummins, president of the 
Ladies’ Union League, and Mrs. Anna 
Herbert, president of the Union Label 
League, spoke. 

Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, of Bay City, 





delivered a paper on ‘‘Coéperation vs, 
Competition.”’ 

A sensation was created by the remark- 
able developments related in the paper of 
Mrs. Ella Whipple, woman factory in- 
spector for the State of Michigan. 

The concluding feature of the afternoon 
session was an address of welcome from 
Mrs. Emma Rhinevault, president of the 
W. C. T. U. Federation of Saginaw. 

Miss Emma Kull sang Thursday even- 
ing, and Rev. Martha Snyder Root gave a 
fervent invocation. Mrs. Carrie C. Faxon, 
of Bay City, spoke with great sincerity 
and delightful ‘irony. She said: “The 
question of equal rights dates back to the 
days of Moses, who, when asked by his 
sisters about it, decided to go and have a 
talk with the Lord about it. I wish men 
would do so to-day.” 

Mrs. Margaret A. Post, of Grand Rapids, 
made report of delegates to the National 
Association, at its last meeting at Minne- 
apolis. 

Dr. S. Gertrude Banks, of Detroit, and 
Mrs, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of Chi- 
cago, another delegate, spoke of the work 
of the National Convention, of its royal 
welcome, of its broadening influences, 
and of the thorough enjoyment of those 
in attendance. 

Mrs. Cora Jeffers gave an interesting 
description of Houghton County, where 
the population is mainly foreign and pic- 
turesquely ignorant. 

Rev. Mrs. Root, of Bay City, spoke stir- 
ringly on the subject of ‘‘Does Woman's 
Enfranchisement Advance Civilization?’’ 

On Friday morning the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President—Martha E, Snyder-Root, Bay 
City. 

Vice-President—Clara B. Arthur, De- 
troit. 


Recording Secretary — Edith Frances 
Hall, Flat Rock. 
Treasurer — Emily Burton Ketcham, 


Grand Rapids. 

Auditors—Cora Jeffers, Atlantic Mine, 
U. P., and Frances Ostrander, Saginaw. 

Member of Executive Committee of Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation — Emily Burton Ketcham, Grand 
Rapids. 

The afternoon was occupied by reports 
of interest from different quarters, and 
the adoption of strong and comprehensive 
resolutions, Mrs. Carrie W. Miller, of 
Chesaning, Superintendent of Franchise 
of W. C. T. U., spoke, and a special intro- 
duction was given to Rachel Aldrich 
Bailey, of Grand Rapids, who represented 
the Ladies of the Maccabees. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kala- 
mazoo, entered a protest against the bar- 
barities and violations of all regulations 
of civilized warfare now being practised 
in South Africa. 

The evening session was opened with 
invocation by Rev. Caroline B. Crane. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert led the 
audience in singing Julia Ward Howe's 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ The sub- 
ject, ‘*The Motherhood of Women,” was 
handled in an able and interesting manner 
by Mrs. Harbert, of Chicago. 

Helen B. Jenkins, of Detroit, reviewed 
the work that the vacation schools in that 
city were doing. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane reviewed 
the work of the Society in the past fifty 
years. 

The new president, Mrs. Root, was in- 
troduced by the retiring president, who 
expressed the gratitude of the delegates 
for the treatment they had received, and 
after a benediction had been pronounced 
by Mrs. Harbert, the Convention closed. 
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ALABAMA. 


An Alabama lady writes in a private let- 
ter: ‘‘Read the proposed new constitution 
for Alabama, One absurd feature is that 
aman may vote on the ground that his 
wife owns forty acres of land. She cannot 
vote even if she owns millions,”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON.—The Equal 
Suffrage Association will hold a sale of 
cake, candy, jellies and miscellaneous 
articles at the home of Mrs. C. F. Bates, 
86 Linden Street, Allston, on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 9th. A cor- 
dial invitation to all friends is hereby ex- 
tended. Commonwealth and Brighton 
Avenue electrics pass Linden Street. 


Lynn.—Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, vig- 
orous and forceful at the age of 81, lately 
spoke in this city on the subject of woman 
suffrage at a meeting held under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Equal Rights Club, 
in the hall of the Lasters’ Building. It 
was the second of a series of meetings in- 
tended to be held throughout the winter, 
and to partake of the character of socials. 
Miss Ellen F, Wetherell contributed an 
original poem to the exercises, and Miss 
Lizzie Dillon entertained with piano mu- 
sic. Mrs. Livermore described first the 
conditions prevailing in States where equal 
suffrage exists. If woman in Massachu- 
setts had the right to vote, said she, one 
of the laws she would first seek to change 
is that the father is the sole owner of the 
child, not joint owner with the wife aa 








nature and justice demands, and can bind 
her out without the mother’s consent. 
Dr. Hawkes later took the floorand spoke 
on the importance of the school committee 
voting privilege. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The attraction the 


coming week will be the famous Irish ;} 


drama, by Dion Boucicault, ‘‘The Shaugh- 
raun,’’ which has not had a Boston pro- 
duction for many years, Older play-goers 
will recall with pleasure this play, and 
the actor-author in the title part, All the 
original scene effects and minor details 
will be reproduced under Mr. J. R. Pit- 
man’s direction, he having been identified 
with the first production in this city. 
Elaborate scenic and mechanical effects 
will be introduced in ‘*The Shaughraun.”’ 
Choice chocolate bonbons will be distrib- 
uted at the Monday matinee. 
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Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Next week’s entertainment at Boston 
Music Hall will be noteworthy for a large 
number of stellar vaudeville acts. Among 
those who already have been engaged are 
Florence Bindley, the chic, petite and vir- 
satile comedienne; Maxmillian and Shields 
in a bright comedy skit; Joseph A. Dunn, 
a natural mimic; the Fauvette Sisters, in 
unique acrobatic dances; the St. Laurent 
duo, expert Indian club jugglers; the Bur- 
tinos, one @ slack wire performer and 
equilibrist, the other a singing and danc- 
ing soubrette; Smirl and Kessner, ludi- 
crous comedy acrobats; and Georgia Lin- 
gard, a skipping rope dancer par ezcel- 
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SHOES FOR WOMEN 











Ask to See Style 29, 


When you are looking at Pa- 
trician Shoes. It is ‘the most 
dressy and shapely shoe in the 
market—and, unlike other high- 
heel shoes, it is perfectly com- 
fortable from the start. 

Our time is yours, and we 
will gladly show you any or all 
of the 47 styles of Patricians 
if you desire. 

There is but one price for 


"$3.50. 


To be obtained in Boston 
only of us. 


R.A. WHITE CO. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 














AMY F. 


Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
oy. Nov. 4, 3.30 P.M. Reception to the Presi- 
ent. 





FOR SALE — House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 

rice, on easy terms. Applyat 46 Sawyer Avenue, 

Jorchester, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults ana 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E. 8. T., 364 Mans 





field Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Cotton 
Work Dresses 


Purchase your COTTON WORK. 
DRESSES at SUSAN E. PETTIE’S 
wareroom, 7 Park Square, for $1.25 
and upwards. Housemaids would do wel] 
to call. Cut this out. MISS PETTIE, 
7 Park Sq. Room 15. Take elevator. 


Ladies’ 
Suits 


AND 


Coats 


Our Ladies’ Suit Department is made 
unusually attractive at present with an 
assortment of clever suits, just from 
the hands of our “jour” tailors. 

The style and finish of these suits are 
calculated to satisfy the most exacting 
while the fabrics comprise a recent pur- 
chase from a leading house of the bal 
ance of this season’s 
especially low prices, enabling us to 





importations at 


offer the following exceptional values. 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


Ladies’ Suits made by our “jour” 
tailors from Men’s Wear Cheviots. Fly 
front, tight-fitting jackets for regular 
figures and double-breasted, straight- 
front jackets for stout New 
flounced skirts, made entirely over silk, 
Value $35.00. 


FOR THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


imported 


figures. 


Ladies’ Suits from fine, 


Scotch Tweeds, mixed goods, in most 


desirable colorings. Made by our ‘‘jour’”’ 


tailors entirely’ over silk to match Demi- 


Norfolk and tight-fitting styles with 
tasty vest effects. Skirts elaborately 
trimmed. Value $40.00.! 


LADIES’ COATS 


We recommend to the inspection of 


ladies our fine variety of Coats, made 


by our “‘jour’’ tailors, ranging from the 
natty, Twenty-One Inch Jacket, to the 
Full-Length Coat. Most carefully tail- 
finest Cheviots, Coverts, 
Vicunas and Kerseys. Black and all 


desirable colors. Fall and winter weights. 


$10 to $75 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER 


Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


ored, in the 











$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. wo minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mase. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Jehn Yourgjohn, Printer, 298 Congress Street 
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